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TENDENCIES IN THE REORGANIZATION OF STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 

The American people are facing today important problems of 
institutional reorganization. The impact of invention and techno- 
logical change has left few, if any, social and political institutions 
unchanged. In the whole area of human relationships, whether of 
government, economy, or ethics, we are faced with the necessity of 
adjustment and adaptation. The task of institutional reconstruc- 
tion which lies ahead will require leadership of the highest order 
and a wide diffusion of intelligence among the people. Teachers 
everywhere and at all educational levels should cultivate an under- 
standing of the forces that are making for institutional change and 
should be prepared to give intelligent direction to the change. It is 
for this reason that the Elementary School Journal has adopted the 
policy of introducing into this section items and comment relating 
to significant aspects of social change and adjustment. 

It is reasonably certain that the future will see both the functions 
and the structure of government in this country cast into new molds. 
The line which has separated economics from government has, in a 
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measure, already been effaced; new functions are thrust on govern- 
ment, now in this area of life and now in that. Townships, counties, 
school districts, and other units of local administration have been 
rendered obsolete; power flows from one unit of government to 
another, from county and school district to the state, from the state 
to the city, and from the state to the federal government; a new 
distribution of functions between the legislative and the executive 
branches of government occurs; and new agencies of administrative 
control develop. 

In a recent number of State Government, Paul T. Stafford, assistant 
professor of politics at Princeton University, comments as follows on 
the reconstruction of state governments that is now taking place: 


American state government has today entered an era of sweeping reor- 
ganization. Slowly but surely its traditional pattern is being revised and recon- 
structed along lines that are entirely new. Already there can be seen the emerg- 
ing outlines of a new governmental framework within which the modern func- 
tions of state government may be more expeditiously and effectively discharged. 

To be properly understood, the modern movement for reconstruction of 
state government must be visualized against a background of current major 
trends in government. The outstanding political phenomenon of the twentieth 
century in this country is the enormous expansion of governmental responsi- 
bility and action. Once confined largely to the role of policing the community, 
to the task of protecting one’s rights from infringement by others, governments 
are now directing their principal energies to the active betterment of the indi- 
vidual’s circumstance. 

In this general enlargement of public authority the states have been major 
participants. It is only necessary to point out that in recent decisions, such as 
those upholding state minimum wage and unemployment compensation legisla- 
tion, final judicial approval has been granted to a great expansion of state 
activity in the general field of social welfare, that increasingly the states are 
extending their control over and participating in the affairs of their local gov- 
ernments, and that under the elaborate system of federal grants-in-aid now 
being developed the states are administering a wide variety of public services 
on a scale heretofore unknown. 

Government at all levels is confronted with the fact that the existing ma- 
chinery and methods of operation are highly inadequate to the proper discharge 
of its new obligations. The reconstruction movement in state government may 
thus be seen as a product of modern economic and social change. The need for 
revision of the governing process is perhaps more urgent in state government 
than in either of the other two great levels of government. The traditional 
pattern of state government often fails to achieve anything like an equitable 
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representation of important group interests in the legislative process, frequently 
obstructs honest efforts at the efficient operation of public enterprises, and 
generally thwarts the effective and speedy administration of justice. 

The lines along which the reform of state government is currently proceeding 
are many and varied. In the field of policy-determination there is widespread 
effort to modernize the structure and operation of the legislative process. One 
state has already swept into discard its bicameral legislature and substituted 
therefor a unicameral system capable of performing more efficiently the duties 
of modern lawmaking. Other states will probably in the not too distant future 
see fit likewise to remodel their representative systems. 

Less drastic but equally important are the numerous proposals that are 
designed to improve the quality of legislation. These include the establishment 
of competently manned legislative reference bureaus, research units, and bill- 
drafting agencies, the extension of the initiative and referendum, and various 
provisions which would reduce the volume of petty, needless legislation and 
thereby conserve the time of legislators for consideration of important ques- 
tions of public policy. 

There are also many proposals looking toward the improvement of legisla- 
tive procedure and committee organization, and measures which aim at the 
improvement in quality of legislative membership by reducing the size of the 
legislature and lengthening the terms of legislators. 

Finally, there is the proposal for a legislative council which it is hoped will 
provide a continuous leadership in legislation and at the same time strengthen 
the co-operative action of the legislature and the chief executive. 

Reform in the executive branch of state government is widely urged, and 
because of its greater popular support has progressed much farther. The chief 
purpose here is to centralize responsibility for administration in the hands of 
the governor. The necessity for reform has likewise been recognized in the 
field of adjudication. Progress is being made in the much-needed revision of 
archaic procedural rules and in the strengthening of state judicial machinery. .... 

The modern need for reform may be seen, furthermore, as the motivating 
influence in the rise of the state planning movement. Modern state planning 
has the characteristic feature of comprehensiveness that distinguishes it from 
older forms of governmental planning. A master state plan envisages all the 
resources, economic and social, within a state and endeavors to point the way 
to their most effective utilization or preservation. Planning in this sense is 
new. What it may accomplish, no one can foretell. Conducted in accordance 
with democratic traditions and guided by a spirit of tolerance, it may well 
serve to guide states safely through the perilous work of reconstruction. .... 

With the general reconstruction of state government, legislatures will be 
better equipped to perform the tasks of modern legislation. The development 
of nonpartisan fact-finding agencies will provide legislators with a more ade- 
quate factual knowledge on which to base their determinations. The establish- 
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ment of legislative councils or agencies of a similar character will, moreover, 
provide a channel through which a vigorous legislative leadership may be 
asserted. 

Viewed at large, the ultimate goal of the reform movement among the states 
is to establish the foundation for a scientific approach to problems of govern- 
ment. The essential elements of scientific methodology—effective organization, 
trained personnel, and factual knowledge—are the common aims of the changes 
now advocated. Modern reform recognizes that the states’ policies can be prop- 
erly determined and effectively executed only with a complete knowledge of 
the pertinent facts and only through a well-organized, competently manned 
governmental machinery. It foresees that uninformed action and inefficient ad- 
ministration under modern conditions lead to highly destructive consequences, 
and are therefore too dangerous to be tolerated..... 

The rise of the scientific method may be expected to increase rather than 
diminish the importance of political judgment in the governing process. To 
control and lead the new and improved agencies of public power which the 
states are now creating is the real challenge to the future. Here will be required 
the capacity to make farsighted judgments in the light of the great mass of 
social data that will be made available, and the ability to direct wisely the great- 
er resources and instruments of government in a well-balanced program of 
modernized public service. 

HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 

A correction.—In the March issue of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, we commented on the teaching units for the social studies 
which have been developed in the schools of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Through oversight on our part we failed to note that Miss Alice 
Brady, while supervisor of elementary schools, was largely responsi- 
ble for the initiation and the development of the first two volumes 
in the series. She also spent time in developing plans for the third 
volume. 

An integrated kindergarten—first-grade program.—One of the most 
devastating criticisms which has appropriately been directed against 
the American school system is the high percentage of failure in the 
first grade. The work of the schools has been so organized that many 
thousands of children each year have been confronted with inevi- 
table failure at the threshold of their formal schooling: the first-grade 
pupils have been the shock troops of the educational system. For- 
tunately for children and for the national interest, there is a wide- 
spread effort to correct this situation. As an illustration mention 
may be made of the experiment which, under the leadership of 
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Forbes H. Norris, assistant superintendent of schools of Richmond, 
Virginia, is being carried forward in unifying the work of the kinder- 
garten and the first grade, the purpose being to develop a program 
that will contribute to the better adjustment of the individual pupil. 
Pupils enter the junior-primary program at the age of five and a half 
and continue it until they are judged ready to undertake the work of 
the second grade. Before entering the second grade, the pupil must 
give evidence of having acquired certain definite habits and skills. 
He must be able, for example, to co-operate with a group; he must 
manifest some ability in initiating and planning activities; he must 
show willingness and ability to take part in group discussions; he 
must have the ability to read fluently from any preprimer and some 
easy primers; he must have some knowledge of number concepts; 
and he must exhibit mental and social maturity comparable to the 
group of which he is a member. 

Developing mutual understanding and integration within a school 
system through interchange of teachers.—Superintendent B. L. Smith, 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, reports that the schools of that city 
have adopted the practice of exchanging teachers within the school 
system. Two dates are announced for the exchange. One-half of 
the teachers of a given school participate on the first day. An inter- 
vening day is allowed, and the other half of the teachers exchange 
on the second date. Teachers are paired so that only two persons 
are involved in an exchange. In advance of the date, they meet, 
impart information, and make all necessary arrangements. Assign- 
ments are so made as to cover all grades, all subjects, and all schools. 
One teacher from each school goes into every other school within 
the system. The grade level extends from the first through the 
eleventh. Subject assignments are, to a degree, disregarded. 

Superintendent Smith reports that the purposes of the practice 
are (1) to enable teachers to keep out of a rut and to receive pro- 
fessional stimulation; (2) to develop an integration of the curriculum, 
both vertically and horizontally; and (3) to develop an improved 
understanding of the operation of the entire school system. The 
experiment has met with enthusiasm and approval, and it has been 
found beneficial in promoting worth-while attitudes and under- 
standings. 
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Free dental service to needy pupils—From Charles S. Turner, 
elementary supervisor of the schools of Columbia, Missouri, we have 
received the following statement describing the establishment of 
free dental service in the schools of that city. 

Schools are coming more and more to the realization that they must look 
after the physical as well as the intellectual side of the lives of the children under 
their care. A forward step in this direction was taken by Superintendent W. E. 
Rosenstengel and the Board of Education of Columbia, Missouri, when they 
employed a local dentist to devote one-half his time to the children in the public 
schools. This step was prompted by the facts that 65 per cent of the pupils 
had defective teeth and that little was being done to improve the situation. 

There are three major objectives to this program: (1) to educate the pupils 
and parents as to the necessity for sound teeth, (2) to point out the defects 
that are existent, and (3) to repair the defective teeth of children whose parents 
are unable to have the work done by a regular dentist. 

During the first three weeks of his employment the dentist made talks to 
44 classrooms and examined the teeth of 250 sixth-grade children. He then 
used three weeks in repairing the teeth of those who could not otherwise get 
the work done. He is now working with the children of the fifth grade and will 
proceed down through the grades until all have been examined. 

The members of the dental profession of Columbia are wholeheartedly be- 
hind the program, since it points out to children and parents the needs for dental 
work. Only pupils whose parents cannot pay for treatment by a private dentist 
are given attention without charge. 


A working plan for student government in the elementary school.— 
The Moreland Elementary School in Shaker Heights, Ohio, has in 
operation a plan of pupil self-government which has the following 
aims: (1) to give pupils practice in self-government, that they may 
learn to know and use wisely the democratic processes of govern- 
ment; (2) to build up a spirit of co-operation whereby each pupil 
within the group contributes toward the well-being of all; (3) to 
give training in parliamentary procedure; (4) to train for leadership 
by providing situations demanding it; (5) to provide for expression 
and independent thought and action on the part of the’pupils insofar 
as it promotes the well-being of all; and (6) to establish in the pupils 
respect for laws which they make themselves and for the authority 
vested in their officers. 

A detailed outline of the plan has been prepared in mimeographed 
form and should be of interest to principals and teachers elsewhere 
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who may be interested in initiating a similar type of pupil self- 
government. The report was sent to us by Arthur K. Loomis, super- 
intendent of schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


A GuIwE TO SAFETY EDUCATION 


The evidence is conclusive that safety education in this country 
has been effective in reducing traffic accidents. From 1926 to 1935 
child deaths in traffic decreased 18 per cent, while deaths of adults 
increased gi per cent. The greatest gains have been made with ele- 
mentary-school children, according to a study by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. Pre- 
sumably, these are the children influenced most by the teaching of 
safety education in the schools. Safety education has been regarded 
as essentially an urban problem; until recently cities received the 
blame for an undue proportion of motor-vehicle accidents because 
the victims of accidents on the rural highways were brought to city 
hospitals and their deaths were recorded there. The Bureau of the 
Census corrected this error in 1934 and showed that two-thirds of 
the traffic fatalities occurred on rural highways. 

Teachers and others who may be interested in promoting a pro- 
gram of safety education will find help in a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture. The pam- 
phlet was prepared by the executive committee of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety and is published under 
the title Guides to Traffic Safety. It outlines the best methods known 
today for securing traffic safety. The discussion is brief but compre- 
hensive, and references are given to other published material on the 
subject. The report may be obtained for ten cents from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


PROBLEMS AND ATTITUDES OF AMERICAN YOUTH 

The American Youth Commission has recently completed an ex- 
tensive survey of the youth of the state of Maryland. It is believed 
that the persons included in the survey are representative of the 
youth throughout the country. The report of the survey has not 
yet been published, but the commission has released a statement 
of some of the more important findings. The following paragraphs 
are quoted from the release. 
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America’s younger generation, perplexed by the difficulties of making a 
living, finds economic security by long odds its most pressing problem. Con- 
vinced that the economic system no longer offers its old-time opportunities, 
it sees increased intervention in this area by the federal government as its best 
chance of happiness. 

These conclusions, based on young people’s own statements to interviewers, 
were presented to the Ameri Youth Commission in a preliminary report on 
its recently completed survey of a scientifically selected “youth sample.” 

The sample comprised 13,528 youths oe. ween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four. The commission considers them representative of America’s 20,000,000 
persons in this age group, though all of them are residents of the state of Mary- 
land. 

Seventy-three per cent of the young people thought the federal government 
should do something about wages and hours, and an overwhelming majority 
believed Uncle Sam should provide them with jobs in times of unemployment. 
In any event, they considered that making a satisfactory living was their vital 
need, and that “somebody should do something about it.” 

Most of thos with jobs were found to be dissatisfie¢ with their wages or the 
kind of work they were doing, and unemployed youth were discouraged about 
their inability to get jobs. In fact, a large proportion of young people never 
have had full-time work, and many admitted that they had reached the point 
where they no longer were actively seeking employment. 

Neither idle youths nor those with jobs were found by interviewers to be 
making satisfying or effective use of their leisure time. 

Lack of education doomed a large proportion of boys and girls to low-pay 
occupations, the commission learned, and the report stated that youths them- 
selves concluded that much of the education received is not adapted to their 
pressing needs. More than half of those who had not gone beyond the eighth 
grade said it was because of their economic difficulties. 

Youth claimed, however, that the schools have often failed to give them a 
clear idea of the economic problems they would have to face and to guide them 
toward making a satisfactory vocational adjustment. Those who had received 
vocational guidance praised it highly, and, as would be expected, they deeply 
appreciated the cultural value of the school’s program. 

Home circumstances have handicapped a large proportion of young people, 
the commission was told, especially where there were many in the family. It 
was reported that a definite cycle of economic determinism was operating in 
certain occupational groups, where there was the com” ination of large families 
with low incomes. In such families, boys and girls ‘eave school early to seek 
work, it was said, and in turn are caught for life in low-pay occupations. They 
tend to marry early and to rear large families, which repeat the hopeless cycle, 
the report stated. 

Examining the role of the church in the life of youth, the commission learned 
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that it still exercised a strong hold, as most young people were affiliated with 
churches and attended with some degree of regularity. 

Most of those interviewed were convinced that the church was primarily a 
place of worship and that it should be concerned with religious matters rather 
than with social and economic problems. 

At the same time, it was found that young people consider youth’s problem 
of behavior an important one. While 57 per cent thought youth’s most pressing 
problem was one of dollars and cents, 11 per cent thought it one of conduct or 
morals. 

Another 11 per cent voted for education as the most pressing concern, while 
7 per cent thought the youth problem primarily concerned the home and 5 
per cent believed the recreational problem the most important. 

The restlessness of youth at work was reflected in a corresponding dissatis- 
faction with home surroundings. Most of those living in villages or small towns 
said they would prefer to live somewhere else, and 46 per cent of farm youth 
expressed a yearning to migrate. 

City and suburban youth were comparatively well satisfied, and it was 
indicated that, if young people had their way, there would be increased urban 
migration at the expense of rural areas. 

Young men and women living with their families expressed no great eager- 
ness to depart from the parental domicile and collectively indicated that the 
holding power of the home is still great. 

When asked how many children they would like under ideal circumstances, 
most young people expressed a desire for much smaller families than those of 
their parents. The average number of children desired was 2.7 per family. 


THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

In an article appearing in a recent number of School Life, Walter 
H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural-education problems, United 
States Office of Education, discusses at some length the elimination 
of the one-teacher school during the past twenty years. It is ap- 
parent that this type of school is still an important educational 
institution in the United States and that any adequate program of 
education must give due weight to this fact. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from Mr. Gaumnitz’ article. 

Turning our attention to the statistics, it will be seen that in the 20 years 
from 1916 to 1936 the total number of one-teacher schools has been reduced 
from 200,094 to 132,831. This is a reduction of almost exactly one in three. 

In 1916 the one-teacher schools constituted 71.1 per cent of all the schools 
in the United States; in 1936 they were only 56.7 per cent of the total. Con- 
sidering the problem in terms of all of the teachers employed in the public 
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schools of the nation, the data show that 20 years ago nearly a third of them 
were in one-teacher schools; at present only about one in seven is employed in 
such schools. Appraising the place of these schools in the total educational 
picture on the basis of teachers, therefore, each of which may be thought of 
as representing a classroom, it is clear that the one-room school is at present 
less than half as important numerically as it was two decades ago. The growth 
in the size of the larger schools has increased the total teaching staff much 
faster than it has been reduced by the abandonment of these small schools. 
In addition to rural-school consolidation there has been operative in the move- 
ment toward larger schools such factors as the urban-ward migration and the 
increase in the educational life-span of the child. Until recently the latter has 
been especially rapid in the urban schools. 

There can be no doubt that, in whatever way we may look at the matter, 
the one-teacher schools have during the past 20 years been passing out of the 
educational landscape very rapidly. However, there are still more than 130,000 
of these schools in existence; they still constitute 56.7 per cent of the total 
number of schools of the nation, and 62.8 per cent of all of those located in the 
rural communities. They still enrol close to three million American boys and 
girls. It must, therefore, be said with emphasis that thic school still forms a very 
important segment of our public-school system and that it should be treated 


Even the most superficial examination of American life today will show that 
most of the factors which made the one-teacher school so indispensable to our 
earlier history are still active in thousands of places. Many country roads are 
still poor, the climate is still severe, and the farms are still large and growing 
larger. The importance of the one-teacher school in the total picture may be 
on the wane but it still forms a significant part of our school system and it 
promises to continue to do so for generations to come. To regard this institution 
as a thing of the past no longer justifying the time and effort of school leaders 
to seek improvement would seem from the statistics and arguments available 
to be an erroneous point of view and a shortsighted policy. 


Court Decisions RELATING TO EDUCATION DURING 1937 


School administrators and teachers will be interested in the Sixth 
Yearbook of School Law recently published by the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. It contains a 
narrative topical summary of decisions of the higher courts in all 
states of the United States in cases involving school law, as reported 
during 1937. A few selected chapter titles will serve to indicate the 
general scope and content of the volume: “The Rights of Pupils 
and Parents,” ““Teachers’ Tenure,” ‘“The Management and Control 
of School Property,” and ‘The Tort Liability of School Districts 
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and School Personnel.” The following discussion of teacher tenure 
is of particular interest. 


A state’s control of its school system through the enactment and repeal of 
teachers’ tenure statutes was touched upon by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court handed down January 31, 1938. The Indiana courts had held 
that the Indiana act of 1933, repealing the act of 1927 in its application to 
township school systems, operated to destroy the tenure rights acquired by a 
permanent teacher in such a school system. This holding rested in part upon 
the theory that in matters relating to state control of education no legislature 
can alienate the right of succeeding legislatures to institute changes of policy. 
The Supreme Court of the United States declared: “If the people’s representa- 
tives deem it in the public interest they may adopt a policy of contracting in 
respect of public business for a term longer than the life of the current legisla- 
ture,” and held that a teacher who had become a party to a contract for an 
indefinite period after serving five years in one school corporation under the 
act of 1927 could not be deprived of her rights under it by the act of 1933, 
because this would violate Article 1, Section 10 of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which provides that no state shall pass any law impairing the obligation 
of a contract. Mr. Justice Hugo Black dissented, epitomizing his views in his 
opening sentence: “In my opinion this reversal unconstitutionally limits the 
right of Indiana to control Indiana’s public-school system.” 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON READING 


A conference on reading will be held in the Lounge of Judson 
Court, the University of Chicago, on June 23, 24, and 25, 1938. 
The central theme of the conference will be ‘“The Improvement of 
Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools.” The program has 
been organized around a series of problems which are of vital interest 
to teachers and school officers. Each of the problems will be intro- 
duced by a discussion before all members of the conference. Each 
general session will be followed by sectional meetings in which prob- 
lems of special interest to elementary-school, secondary-school, and 
junior-college teachers will be considered at length. Ample time is 
being reserved on the program for vigorous discussion from the floor. 


Thursday Morning, June 23 


GENERAL SESSION: “The Nature and Extent of Reading Problems in American 
Education,’”’ William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS: ‘The Development of Basic Reading Habits” 

1. At the Elementary-School Level 

a) ‘‘Controversial Issues,’ Bernice Leary, Washington, D.C. 
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b) ‘Progressive Practice,’ Clara Belle Baker, Director, Children’s School, 

National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 
2. At the Secondary-School Level 

a) “Significant Types of Training in Junior High Schools,” Edith E. Shep- 
herd, Teacher of English, University High School, University of Chi- 
cago 

b) “Current Programs of Training in Senior High Schools and Junior Col- 
leges,’’ Russell B. Thomas, Instructor in Humanities in the College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Thursday Afternoon, June 23 


GENERAL SEssion: “The Challenge of the Poor Reader,” William S. Gray, 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
SECTIONAL MEEtTINGs: ‘Group Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching” 
1. At the Elementary-School Level 
a) “Causes of Retardation in Reading and Methods of Eliminating Them,” 
Gertrude Whipple, Assistant Professor of Education, Wayne University, 
and Supervising Instructor of Reading, Detroit Public Schools 
b) ‘Adapting Instruction to the Needs of Poor Readers,’’ Madeline Semmel- 
meyer, Principal, Frank W. Reilly School, Chicago, Illinois 
2. At the Secondary-School Level 
a) “Types of Reading Deficiencies,” James M. McCallister, Director of 
Personnel Service, Herzl City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
b) “Methods of Improving the Efficiency of Poor Readers,” Maurine V. 
Rogers, Teacher of Remedial Reading, Laboratory Schools, University 
of Chicago 
c) “The Diagnostic and Remedial Program at Dartmouth College,” Robert 
M. Bear, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Dartmouth College 


Thursday Evening, June 23 

“Evidence of Visual Deficiency among Poor Readers,’’ Helen M. Robinson, 
Psychologist at the Orthogenic School, University of Chicago 

“The Teaching of Reading to the Visually Inefficient Child,” Louise Farwell 
Davis, Director of Research, National College of Education, Evanston, Illi- 
nois 

Friday Morning, June 24 

GENERAL SESSION: ‘“The Expanded Role of Reading in the Various Curriculum 
Fields and Related Teaching Problems,’’ William S. Gray, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS: ‘Types of Guidance in Reading Provided in the Various 
Curriculum Fields’ 

1. At the Elementary-School Level 
a) “From the Supervisor’s Viewpoint,” Harry O. Gillet, Principal, Univer- 

sity Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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b) “From the Teacher’s Viewpoint,’’ Ruth R. Watson, Teacher of History 
and Geography, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
2. At the Secondary-School Level 
a) Paul B. Jacobson, Principal, University High School, University of Chicago 
b) J. C. Stauffacher, Instructor in Psychology and Chairman of the Faculty 
Committee on Reading and Study Habits, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 
Friday Afternoon, June 24 
GENERAL SEssIon: “The Unique Character of the Problem Presented by Se- 
vere Cases of Reading Disability,’’ William S. Gray, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 
“The Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Disability” 
a) Grace E. Munson, Director of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools 
b) Augusta Jameson, Psychologist at the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Illinois 
c) Helen M. Robinson, Psychologist at the Orthogenic School, University 
of Chicago 


Friday Evening, Dinner Meeting, June 24 
Presentation and interpretation of data secured in clinical study of severe 
cases of reading disability at the University of Chicago. The following medical, 
sociological, and educational specialists will participate: Dr. Douglas N. Bu- 
chanan, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics; Dr. E. V. L. Brown, Professor of 
Ophthalmology; Dr. Arthur R. Turner, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics; Dr. 
Allan T. Kenyon, Assistant Professor of Medicine; Dr. Gordon H. Scott, As- 
sistant Professor of Otolaryngology; Dr. Mandel Sherman, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology; Joseph Wepman, Speech Clinic of the Division of 
Otolaryngology; Gladys Hall, Field-Work Supervisor at the Orthogenic School; 
Charlotte Towle, Associate Professor of Psychiatric Social Work; Helen M. 
Robinson, Psychologist at the Orthogenic School; William S. Gray, Professor 
of Education. 
Saturday Morning, June 25 
GENERAL SESSION: ‘‘Current Issues Relating to Reading Interests and Tastes,” 
William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS: “The Stimulation of Reading Interests and Tastes’ 
1. At the Elementary-School Level 
a) “In the Classroom,”’ Grace E. Storm, Assistant Professor of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, University of Chicago 
b) “In the School and Public Library,’’ Mildred L. Batchelder, Chief, 
School of Children’s Library Division, American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 
2. At the Secondary-School Level 
a) ‘In the Classroom,’’ Harold A. Anderson, Teacher of English, University 
High School, University of Chicago 
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b) “In the School and Public Library,’”’ Leon Carnovsky, Assistant Professor 
of Library Science, University of Chicago 


Saturday Afternoon, June 25 

GENERAL SESSION: “Instrumentation in Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching” 

Instruments and mechanical devices for use in making diagnoses or in pro- 
viding remedial training will be demonstrated and their value and limitations 
considered: (1) Telebinocular and Tel-Eye Trainer—Vivienne Ilg, Orthoptist, 
Chicago, Illinois; (2) Ophthalmograph and Audiometer—Helen M. Robinson, 
Psychologist at the Orthogenic School, University of Chicago; (3) Metronoscope 
and Prisms—Louise Farwell Davis, Director of Research, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois; (4) Reading-Film Projector—Guy T. Buswell, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago; (5) Tachistoscope 
—William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago. ’ 

To teachers and school officers and to all others interested in 
reading problems in elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
junior colleges, the University extends a cordial invitation to attend 
the conference. Arrangements have been made for those who attend 
to visit classes and enjoy other University privileges during the 
period of the conference without the payment of fees. Room and 
board will be provided in the dormitories adjacent to the conference 
rooms from Thursday morning, June 23, to Saturday evening, June 
25, for $9.00, including the dinner on Friday evening. Reservations 
may be made through William J. Mather, Bursar of the University 
of Chicago. For additional information address William S. Gray, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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R. DELONG, superintendent of schools at Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
C. VAN RIPER, director of the Speech Clinic at Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Witt1Am A. MILLER, principal 
of the Butler School, Springfield, Illinois. MABEL RUDISILL, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky. GERTRUDE HILDRETH, psycholo- 
gist of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
E Lise H. MARTENS, senior specialist in education of exceptional chil- 
dren at the United States Office of Education. 
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ENROLMENT TRENDS AND POPULATION SHIFTS 





O. L. HARVEY 
Washington, D.C. 





It has been observed that since 1930 enrolments in the public 
schools of the United States as a whole, and specifically in the ele- 
mentary grades, have fallen into a decline. It is argued that this 
phenomenon is attributable to population shifts; in other words, 
that the peak in the number of children eligible for enrolment in the 
elementary grades has been reached and that administrative policies 
of the future will have to be based on recognition of this fact and 
gradually be restricted to conform with the changed trend in de- 
velopments. The purpose of the writer is to analyze some of the 
factors which determine enrolment changes and to ascertain the 
validity of this conviction. 

That the total enrolments at the elementary-school level have 
actually declined since 1930 and that enrolments at the secondary- 
school level are now increasing more slowly than in the recent past is 
unquestionable. The reasons for the retardation, however, especially 
for the decline at the elementary level, are by no means clear. Many 
variables must be considered and their several influences disen- 
tangled before a positive assertion can justifiably be made. 

Among the major factors influencing changes in school enrolments 
are the following: (1) population shifts, which basically operate to 
determine the total number of school eligibles at any given age; 
(2) school-attendance laws, which determine the legal age limits of 
admission to school and, especially in their exemption clauses, the 
legal conditions under which children may be permitted to leave 
school; (3) economic conditions and social attitudes, which deter- 
mine school-attendance standards and the strictness with which they 
are enforced; and (4) administrative policies, provisions, and prac- 
tices, which determine (a) the extent to which adequate provision 
is made for schooling (for example, accessibility), (6) the extent to 
which adequate personnel is provided for the proper enforcement of 
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the attendance laws, (c) the extent to which the curriculum, teach- 
ing staff, and classroom conditions shall in themselves constitute an 
incentive sufficient to make children want to attend school, and (d) 
the extent to which improved grading and promotional practices are 
introduced into the schools. 

Data relating to total public-school enrolments,’ by grades, for the 
period 1911-36 are presented in Table 1. In Figure 1 the same data 
are presented graphically to indicate the rate of change in enrolments 
from year to year in each grade. For lack of space it is impossible to 
reproduce here a table of estimated population at different age 
levels over the same period of time. The statements made hereafter 
relating to age peaks are made from an examination of such a table 
and may be taken to be authentic. 

Population estimates prepared by the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems show that the peak year for the five- 
year-old children was reached in 1927.7 Peaks for subsequent ages 
up to nineteen succeeded this date, year by year: for age six in 1928, 
for age seven in 1929, for age nine in 1931, for age fourteen in 1936, 
and for age nineteen in 1941. 

By contrast with these figures, data on public-school enrolments 
published by the United States Office of Education show that the 
peak for Grade I was reached in 1918, for Grade II in 1922, for 
Grades III and IV in 1924, for Grade V in 1925, and for Grade VII 
in 1934. Grade VI and Grades VIII-XII had not reached their 
peaks by 1936. 

Now, had trends in enrolments been determined chiefly by popula- 
tion shifts, a direct and almost contemporaneous relation between 
age peaks and grade peaks could have been expected. Certainly 
differences in years between age peaks and grade peaks should not 
have varied so indiscriminately had the former caused the latter. 


t Private-school enrolments are not available in the same detail or the same degree 
of accuracy nor for the same period of years as are public-school data. Consequently 
private-school enrolments are not considered here. They constitute about a tenth of 
all enrolments and, at least at the elementary level, are distributed throughout the 
grades in about the same proportions as are the public-school enrolments. 

2 Population Trends and Their Educational Implications, pp. 51-52. Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1938. 
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Fic. 1.—Total enrolments in Grades I—-XII in the public schools of the United States, 1911-36. 
Grade peaks are marked with circles except in grades in which enrolments were highest in 1936. 
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Actually, however, Grades I, II, III, IV, and V all reached their 
peaks at least two years, and as much as nine years, before the cor- 
responding age peaks, even for age five. Should the early average 
age of six be assumed for admission to Grade I, with more than 
usually rapid subsequent advancement at the rate of one grade a 
year, ending in Grade VII at the age of thirteen, the observed peak 
year for Grade VII should have occurred in 1935, instead of 1934 
when the peak for this grade was actually reached. It is thus evident 
that enrolment trends, at least with respect to Grades I, II, III, 
IV, V, and VII have been determined by some influence other than 
population shifts. 

Knowledge of the field of education suggests that these trends are, 
in the main, evidence of changes in administrative practices, result- 
ing in the more rapid acceleration of pupils through the early grades 
where they would congest. Evidence to support this conclusion is 
provided by a comparison of actual enrolments in the early grades 
with the total number of children in the various age groups ordi- 
narily eligible for these grades. During every year, since at least 
1911, the enrolment in each of Grades I, II, III, and IV has been 
larger than the number of children in any of the age groups of five, 
six, seven, and nine years, with which these grades may be con- 
sidered most nearly to correspond.’ For example, in 1936 the largest 
number of children at any single age in the age group of five to nine 
years was 2,474,000 at age six. Nevertheless, in the same year, the 
smallest number of pupils enrolled in any one of Grades I-IV was 
2,499,000 in Grade IV. 

Additional evidence on this point is supplied by the fact that the 
enrolments in Grade I have been as much as 1.65 times as large as 
those of Grade II. Even in 1936, with this ratio steadily declining, 
it was still as high as 1.38. 

It is evident, therefore, that there has been congestion of pupils 
in the earlier grades—an administrative defect which has not yet 
been overcome—and that the observed trends in enrolments in these 


t Two minor exceptions occur: Grade IV against age eight in 1930 and 1933; in these 
years population was greater than enrolment. The differences, however, are slight, and 
in each case Grades I, II, and III still had sufficiently large enrolments. Probably the 
inclusion of private-school pupils would suffice to eliminate even these two exceptions. 
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grades reflect in large measure administrative changes in grading 
practices. 

Despite this argument, the observed downward trend in enrol- 
ments in the elementary grades as a whole has persisted since about 
1930. Is it not possible that this persistence in itself indicates the 
presence of population influences underlying the superficial changes 
in grading procedures? In answer, it should first be noted that this 
downward trend does not appear at every elementary grade. In 
point of fact, although enrolments in Grade I are dropping rapidly, 
those in Grades II, III, and IV are dropping at a much slower rate; 
Grade V is firm and has been firm for several years; Grode VI is 
actually rising after a long firm period; Grade VII is slowly «sopping 
after a relatively short firm period; and Grade VIII is actually rising. 
‘It would seem that the downward trend is limited in the main to 
Grades I-IV, which constitute a large proportion (56 per cent) of 
the entire elementary-school enrolment* and in which the principal 
congestion occurs. The fact that the decline is mainly limited to the 
first four grades, combined with the further fact that enrolments in 
all grades, even those which are increasing rapidly, as in the second- 
ary grades, are progressing at a much slower rate than in the recent 
past, makes it fairly evident that total elementary-school enrolments 
may be expected to decline. However, as the evidence presented 
above indicates, the downward trend itself would seem to represent, 
in very large part, the effects of improved grading procedures; the 
congestion persists but the degree of congestion is becoming less. 

As against the decline due to improved grading and promotion 
policies is the evidence of attendance data. The United States Cen- 
sus of 1930 indicates that not all eligible children are attending 
school. Only 20 per cent of the five-year-old children, 66 per cent of 
the six-year-olds, and 89 per cent of the seven-year-olds had at- 
tended school of any kind during the seven months preceding the 
date of the census (April 1). Even among children eight to fourteen 
years old, the percentages ranged only from 93 to 98.2 We know 




































t Biennial Survey of Education, 1932-1934, chap. ii, p. 8. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1935. 

2 Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, Table 125, p. 262. Fifteenth 
Census of the United States: 1930. 
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that attendance laws are being more strictly enforced, as comparison 
of attendance data of 1930 and 1920 reveal. Yet, despite improved 
attendance, still further improvements are possible, especially at the 
lower school-age levels. Actually the expectation would be that, 
with still stricter enforcement, enrolments in the early grades should 
increase. 

It is impossible to determine from these data what influence the 
economic depression has had on enrolment trends at the elementary- 
school level. It should be noted, however, that child-labor laws 
affecting the school-leaving age have become firmer and that chil- 
dren of tender years and low educational qualifications are less wel- 
come than formerly in industry, the result being that there is a 
tendency for pupils to congest at Grades VI-IX.' Unfortunately, the 
depression commenced at about the same time as the downward 
turn in population shifts, with the result that it is almost impossible 
to disentangle the influence of the one from the other and determine 
their relative significance. In terms of the evidence already sub- 
mitted, however, it would seem reasonable to contend that as yet 
there is no adequate proof that the decline in elementary-school en- 
rolments or the slowing-up in the rate of increase in secondary- 
school enrolments is a result of population shifts. Consequently, 
so far as the immediate future is concerned, we should perhaps look 
for the causes of major changes in administrative practices, school- 
attendance laws and the extent to which they are enforced, and the 
possible effects of economic trends. 

Improved grading and promotion practices should relieve con- 
gestion and result in a subsequent diminution of enrolments in the 
earlier grades at the elementary level. Such practices should result 
in a temporary increase—a sort of peristaltic wave—throughout the 
successive grades to at least Grade IX. On the other hand, the 
economic demand for older children of higher educational achieve- 
ment should result in increased enrolments in the more advanced 
elementary grades and probably in a shift of the crucial point of con- 
gestion from Grades I-III to Grades VII-IX. Meanwhile, the un- 

t The observed increase of enrolments in Grade IX over those in Grade VIII results, 


in large part, from the transfer, especially during the depression period, of private 
elementary-school graduates into the public secondary schools. 
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doubted influences of population shifts will assert themselves, tardily 
at first because obscured by changes due to administrative practices, 
but more and more obviously and more and more drastically, until 
they constitute the predominant obvious cause of the decline in en- 
rolments throughout the grades. 

Prediction is usually unwise and always subject to adverse com- 
ment. The following ideas, therefore, represent no more than one 
man’s opinion. If they merely arouse discussion and further probing 
of the facts, they will have adequately served their purpose. Much 
more detailed research is needed before even a crude understanding 
of the problem of enrolment trends can be assumed. Especially 
necessary is it that intensive studies of trends in the individual states 
be made, with special observations of differences between urban and 
rural groups and between white and negro populations. 

The predictions are submitted in the form of “‘anticipations’”—a 
way of avoiding the indictment of false prophecy. They are limited 
to the next five or ten years and depend on a whole group of implicit 
assumptions, which to the initiated call for no exposition. 

Grade I will continue to drop in enrolments. Grades II, IIT, and 
IV will firm and remain firm for several years before declining. 
Grades V and VI will slowly rise, firm, and then fall. Grades VII and 
VIII will rise somewhat more rapidly than Grades V and VI, but 
not more rapidly than at present, and then swiftly fall. Grade IX, 
which, for reasons given, has recently exceeded Grade VIII, will firm 
for a while and then, as the depression lets up, will once more drop 
below the level of Grade VIII. Grades X—XII will continue to rise, 
though not so rapidly as at present. In summary, elementary-school 
enrolments will slowly rise again, will firm for a few years, and then 
turn to a decline. Secondary-school enrolments will continue to rise 
for several years before firming and will commence to decline only 
after the decline at the elementary-school level has shifted up into 
the secondary grades. Total enrolments will slowly rise for several 
years, firm for a short period, and then commence on a decline cor- 
responding to that in the population of school age. 






















PRIMARY PROMOTION BY READING LEVELS 





VAUGHN R. DELONG 
Public Schools, Oil City, Pennsylvania 





Achievement in reading and its relation to promotion, especially 
in the primary grades, has been a constant concern to many edu- 
cators. The increasing mass of reading material which is to be found 
in school and in our daily lives makes reading more important than 
ever before. Since good reading must be built on a foundation vo- 
cabulary, it is of the utmost importance that such a vocabulary be 
well established in Grades I and II. 

Only recently has this wealth of reading material begun to make 
itself felt in the primary field. It was only natural, therefore, that 
the problem of establishing a vocabulary was met by having each 
pupil read the same book again and again. This repeated exposure 
may have aided in fixing word recognition, but it also led to memory 
reading and introduced failure into the school system. The effect 
of failure on the pupil became noticeable, and the conviction devel- 
oped that it should be eliminated if at all possible. 

The most spectacular departure from the custom of repeated 
failure until the basic vocabulary was established is found in the plan 
of chronological promotion now in use in some schools. Under this 
system all pupils are promoted regardless of achievement. The sense 
of failure is eliminated but so also is any semblance of achievement 
as a goal of the school; the entire reading structure is weakened. 
The system also tends to increase the number of levels of reading 
ability to be found among the pupils of any particular grade. To 
the extent that it increases this number, the difficulties of teachers 
of subjects depending on reading ability are multiplied. 

The writer, while he was serving as superintendent at Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania, gave a great amount of thought to the devising 
of a scheme which would retain the mastery of a basic vocabulary 
as one of its chief goals but which would eliminate failure of promo- 
tion and needless re-reading of particular stories in certain books as 
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the necessary means of accomplishing this end. Several experimen- 
tal attempts to solve the problem were made, but each was dropped 
because it did not measure up to the standards which were found 
to be necessary if such a plan was to be practical. The experimenta- 
tion, however, had the value of clarifying these requirements, and 
it resulted in a definite formulation of the standards which such a 
plan must satisfy. These were found to be: (1) mastery of a basic 
vocabulary as one of the chief goals of primary reading; (2) little 
or no repetition of reading material by slow pupils; (3) a scientifically 
established means of determining the level of difficulty of available 
reading materials; (4) simplicity, in order that additional burdens 
would not be imposed on the primary teacher; (5) the acceptance 
of the plan by parents as a fair and reasonable method; and (6) 
the imposing of little or no handicap on children entering or leaving 
the school system. 



































CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIALS BY LEVELS 


In the early experimentation there had been no consideration of 
doing away with the terms “Grade I” and “Grade II,” and the 
work had not been based on any scientifically established means of 
determining the level of difficulty of the reading material. The lack 
of such scientific determination was the main reason for the abandon- 
ment of early plans. A solution of this problem, however, was found 
in the use of the reading levels set up by Stone in his recently pub- 
lished book,’ in which he suggests eight reading levels for the first 
three grades. The vocabulary for these levels was selected on the 
basis of the range of use in twenty-nine primers, twenty-seven first 
readers, twenty second readers, eleven third readers, the Gates 
list? the Wheeler-Howell list,3 Horn’s list,4 and the International 


t Clarence R. Stone, Better Primary Reading. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. 

2 Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

3H. E. Wheeler and Emma A. Howell, “A First-Grade Vocabulary Study,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXI (September, 1930), 52-60. 

4Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University of Iowa Monographs in 
Education, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: College of Education, University of Iowa, 1926. 
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Kindergarten Union list. The vocabulary was graded by levels on 
the basis of trends in usage. For each level there were also set up 
definite standards of attainment in various reading abilities. The 
plan of instruction in reading according to a child’s readiness for 
a particular reading level rather than according to grade placement 
seemed to open the door to a workable solution. A comparison of 
the plan set forth below with the levels set up by Stone will show 
a few minor differences, but the idea of the levels and their details 
forms the nucleus around which the plan was built. 

The first step in making the change was to analyze the available 
reading materials in Grades I and II. A survey disclosed that there 
were sets, of from six to forty copies each, of twenty-seven pre- 
primers, thirty-four primers, forty-four first readers, and twenty- 
eight second readers. A vocabulary count of each book was made 
which showed the number of words at each level and also the words 
that are not given in Stone’s list. From this word count the per- 
centage of words at each level was determined for each book. The 
following standards were then set up for the classification of books 
by levels: Level I, pre-reading work; Level II, books in which 70 
per cent or more of the words are on Level II; Level III, books in 
which so per cent or more of the words are on Level II and 65 per 
cent or more of the words are on Levels IT and III; Level IV, books 
in which 4o per cent or more of the words are on Levels II and III 
and 60 per cent or more of the words are on Levels II, III, and IV; 
Level V, books in which less than 60 per cent of the words are on 
Levels II, III, and IV and 70 per cent or more of the words are on 
Levels II-V, inclusive; Level VI, books in which 50-70 per cent of 
the words are on Levels II—V, inclusive, and 70 per cent or more of 
the words are on Levels II-VI, inclusive. Table 1 gives a distribu- 
tion of the available books according to these levels. 

After every book had been placed at a particular level, attention 
was given to the repetition of words in each book, and the teachers 
examined the books available to them to ascertain what sequence 


* Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union, A Study of the 
Vocabulary of Children before Entering the First Grade. Washington: International 
Kindergarten Union (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 1928. 
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of material would introduce the least number of new words from unit 
to unit and from book to book. 

Because the procedure that we had in mind was a distinct depar- 
ture from current practice and from the custom which had always 
been followed, it was deemed advisable to spend one semester in 
experimental practice before a formal adoption of the proposed plan. 
Consequently, without any official change in the promotional basis, 
all children in Grades I and II were considered by their teachers 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF AVAILABLE BOOKS ACCORDING 
TO WORD LEVEL 














Level Preprimers Primers Rl bn Total 

NOE CherReA” o.oo 4 7 13 8 32 
Abe ya E257 |) eee: FIC eieet ee (eae Danes. (2 aan eRe: 6 6 
Le) CS re Scere eee Senses ees. neent me Nery 14 14 
NORIO oon secs ayea He keatas Oedlsasinwaa nen PO Geecaatvcas 16 
ES 0 ee erase II Aa become 26 
Fo). Ut ere 8  Msedsctietoire sasecas 24 
To) | a ere eee ie: DMS uw abr danmws seme elem crake 15 

Alldevels...........5% 27 34 44 28 133 




















* Some books were not checked because they were too old. 


to be on a certain reading level. In the first classification each child 
continued on the level of the material which he was reading at the 
beginning of the experiment. A careful record was kept of the time 
at which each pupil began and finished each book, his transfer from 
one group to another, and the type of work that he did on each book. 
This experimentation served to familiarize each teacher with the 
possibilities of the plan, to show possible weaknesses and remedies 
for them, and to make possible the definite formulation of a new 
promotional plan. At the conclusion of the experimental semester 
the primary teachers voted unanimously to recommend the formal 
adoption of the plan, and it was adopted, as recommended, by the 
Board of Education of Ellwood City. 


PROVISIONS OF THE PLAN 
The eight provisions of the plan will now be set forth and ex- 
plained. 
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1. Abolish promotion and failure in the first two grades. A pupil entering 
school will enter the primary department and will continue in this department 
until he is promoted to Grade III. During this primary period he will be sub- 
ject to transfer from one group to another. 

2. Pupils entering school will be tested for reading readiness and intelligence. 
Those ready to begin reading will immediately receive instruction in reading. 
Those not ready for reading will be given pre-reading work in order to prepare 
them for reading. 

3. Pupils in the primary department will be grouped in small groups, not to 
exceed approximately fifteen members. 

4. Each reading book in the primary department will be placed on one of 
six reading levels according to the levels set up by Clarence R. Stone in his book 
Better Primary Reading. 

5. Groups of pupils or individual pupils will progress from one level to an- 
other as they demonstrate their fitness. 

6. Fitness for progress to a higher level will be determined by tests and by the 
following number of books to be read satisfactorily on each level: Level I, pre- 
reading work; Level II, 4-6 books (average, 5); Level III, 4-6 books (average, 
5); Level IV, 3-6 books (average, 4); Level V, 2-4 books (average, 3); Level VI, 
2-3 books (average, 2). 

7. Pupils who do not meet these standards will be transferred to another 
group on the same level and read different books from those previously read 
until they are ready to progress to a higher level. 

8. Pupils will be promoted to Grade III at the end of each semester as at 
present. 


The second provision is extremely important for it begins immedi- 
ately to give attention to the individual needs of every pupil. We 
continued the use of a primary intelligence test and a reading- 
readiness test which we had been using and the scores of which had 
meaning for us. Pupils are divided tentatively into three groups 
as a result of these tests. Pupils having satisfactory scores on both 
tests begin work immediately on Level II. Pupils who make low 
scores on the reading-readiness test but show satisfactory intelli- 
gence scores are placed on Level I and work with pre-reading ma- 
terial. The need for material of this type is being rapidly recognized 
by leading publishing companies, and it is now possible to secure 
all the material that is necessary. Pupils who make low scores in 
both intelligence and reading readiness are tested by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. If this test confirms 
the group intelligence test, the pupils are placed in a subnormal 
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group and enter a corresponding type of work. If the individual 
test shows the result on the group test to be in error, the pupil is 
placed in a group at Level I. 

The groups mentioned in Provision 3 are made up of “— pupils 
who are about equal in ability. Classes average thirty-four pupils, 
and it is suggested that there be not more than three groups in a 
class. However, in some cases teachers use more than this number. 

The variation in Provision 6 in the number of books to be read 
by each pupil on each level is another provision to allow for indi- 
vidual differences. The more difficulty a child has in learning to 
read, the more material he needs at a particular level to meet suc- 
cessfully the standards of that level. For instance, a child who reads 
four books on Level II before he begins to read satisfactorily, will 
read four others in a satisfactory manner, or a total of eight books 
on that level. On the other hand, the pupil who reads well and pro- 
gresses rapidly will read six books satisfactorily before going on to 
Level III. Thus, the better reader is required to read more books 
satisfactorily in order that he may not move ahead too rapidly, 
but he does not cover so great a number of books as the slow pupil, 
who needs the larger amount of reading experience. The tests used 
for determining readiness for a higher level will be discussed later. 

The seventh provision is one of the distinctive features of the 
plan, for by this means, it is hoped, repetition of materials will be 
eliminated. These groups of pupils in the primary department may 
be thought of as traveling in different sections of the same train. 
Let us suppose that John starts to school and that he is placed in 
Section 1 of the train. It is discovered that he cannot move so 
rapidly as the others in that section, and he is transferred to Section 
2 where the children are reading on the same level (Level II for 
pupils just starting to read). This group completes their five books 
satisfactorily and are ready to go on to Level III; but, since John 
has read only four books, he would be transferred to Section 3, 
which would then read other books than those that John had read. 
It can be seen, by reference to Table 1, that fifteen books are 
available at this level; consequently there is not much possibility 
of inadequacy here. This possibility is further lessened if pupils have 
been held on Level I until they are ready to read. When John com- 
pletes his fifth book, Section 3 may be ready to go on. If so, he 
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would remain with them; if not, he would be transferred to a section 
which is reading on Level III. 

The eighth provision requires that pupils completing Level VI 
during any semester will continue to read other books on that level 
until the end of the semester. Any other plan would upset the or- 
ganization in Grade III, where this program is not in effect. 

Provision 6 also states that tests are one of the criteria used to 
determine fitness for progress to a higher level. It would have been 
possible to use only standardized reading tests for this purpose, 
but it was felt that we could get a better measure of achievement in 
our program if we made tests based specifically on the vocabulary 
and the aims set forth for each level. Consequently experimentation 
on such tests was carried on concurrently with the other experi- 
mentation. As a result, a test has been devised for Levels II and 
III and another for Levels IV, V, and VI. 

Division 1, for Levels II and III, consists of eight parts with a 
total of 116 questions. Part A tests the ability to choose, from three 
possible answers, the proper answer to a question read orally by the 
teacher. Part B tests recognition of individual words from pictures. 
Part C, similar to Part B, tests phrases. Part D is a picture test for 
recognition of the initial sounds of s, m, h, b, p, f, c (hard sound), 
w, g (hard sound), 7, t, d, 7, 1, n, k, and th. Part E tests recognition 
of variants of known words made with s, ing, es, and ed. Part F is 
a picture accompanied by directions for coloring. Part G tests recog- 
nition of rhyming words. Part H is a test of ability to recognize 
single words when pronounced orally. 

Division 2, for Levels IV, V, and VI, also consists of eight parts 
similar to those used in Division 1, but it uses words listed on Levels 
IV, V, and VI and tests the aims of these levels. Part A is a word 
test from pictures. Part B uses phrases and pictures. Part C con- 
sists of sentence directions, and sentences to be used with “‘yes”’ 
and “no” answers. Part D is composed of paragraphs followed by 
three multiple-choice questions. Part E is a picture test of initial 
sounds: sh, st, wh, gr, y, ch, cl, pl, fl, bl, cr, br, dr, tr, fr, ea, v, qu, 
sw, sp, sl, sm, su, and tw. Part F is a test of ability to recognize 
new words by comparison with similar elements of known words; 
part of this test uses pictures and part of it is oral recognition. 
Part G tests recognition of variants of known words formed with 
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y, er, est, en, n, ies, and ied. Part H tests recognition of words from 
oral pronunciation. In this part, words commonly confused are placed 
in the same question. 

Norms for these tests are being developed for each level, and the 
use of the norms is an integral part of the plan. It is not expected 
that comparison with these norms will ever be the final considera- 
tion, but it is expected that scores on these tests will serve to con- 
firm teachers’ judgments and also to indicate how well the stand- 
ards set up for each level are being accomplished. 


RECORDING AND REPORTING PROGRESS 


It can readily be seen that this system calls for a different type 
of record card and of report card for the parents. The report card 





READING 


Shows interest in reading 
Understands what he reads 
Works out new words for himself 
Reads well orally 
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CODE TO MARKING SYSTEM 


S —Satisfactory progress 

U —Unsatisfactory progress 

S-I —Satisfactory and improving 
S-P —Satisfactory but declining 
U-I —Unsatisfactory but improving 
U-P—Unsatisfactory and declining 











Fic. 1.—Portion of report card used in the primary department 


is most important because, after all, the approval of the parents 
is necessary if anything is to be a success in the public schools. A 
portion of the report card which was devised is illustrated in Figure 
1. It can be seen that this report card gives the parent information 
about his child’s reading and also provides a cumulative record of 
the books read, the levels of their difficulty, and the type of work 
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done on each. Twelve lines are provided on which the books read 
may be listed as work is begun on each. Marks appear in the ap- 
propriate column for all books being read during the six-week report 
period. A letter explaining in detail the various steps of the plan 
and the requirements for progress to another level is inserted in the 
envelope with the report card, so that the parent is fully informed 
at all times of his child’s exact standing. This report card has had a 
beneficial effect on the reception of the entire change by the parents. 

The school record card is similar except that it provides space for 
the entire primary period of each pupil and goes with him from one 
teacher to another. 


EVALUATION AND SUMMARY 


1. Six requirements for a satisfactory primary reading plan were 
set up. The explanation of the plan shows that it retains mastery 
of a basic vocabulary as one of the chief goals of primary reading, 
that it eliminates much repetition of material, that it is based on 
a scientifically established means of determining the level of diffi- 
culty of reading materials, and that there is nothing in it which 
will involve a great amount of additional work for the teacher. Ex- 
perience with the plan has not disclosed any misunderstanding on 
the part of parents concerning the manner in which it operates. 
It is not anticipated that any difficulty will be experienced in trans- 
ferring pupils to another school system. Pupils entering this system 
will be placed on their proper reading levels. Those leaving for other 
systems will be given grade-placement ranks when they leave. 

2. The plan does not conflict with any particular type of organiza- 
tion. It can be used if one teacher has the pupils throughout the 
day, or it can be used in a departmental organization where a reading 
teacher has more than one group of pupils. The plan has been thor- 
oughly discussed with several leading exponents of the activity 
school, and they can see no reason why it is not adaptable to an 
activity program. 

3. This plan involves no more cost than the regular primary read- 
ing plan, yet it provides a wealth of material. Books are not bought 
in quantities sufficient for an entire group but are bought in lots 
of twelve or fifteen. This procedure permits the purchase of two or 
three titles for every one that could be purchased in the other way. 











PERSISTENCE OF BABY TALK AMONG 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 





C. VAN RIPER 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Every teacher of speech correction has frequently been confronted 
by the parent who, dragging her reluctant child into the office, asks 
breathlessly, ‘‘My son talks baby talk, and the doctor said he would 
outgrow it, but that was a year ago and he still says muvver for 
mother. Is it true that he will outgrow it?” Since the same question 
is as frequently, although more calmly, asked by elementary-school 
teachers, this article will attempt to answer it. 

What is baby talk? The term is generally used loosely to include 
any type of substitution, omission, or distortion of the speech 
sounds. When used more exactly, it includes only those cases in 
which no organic defect is a causal factor and in which there is no 
other evidence of mental or physiological retardation. In other 
words, “baby talk” is the articulatory disorder due to delayed or 
interrupted speech maturation. There is no pathology. The child’s 
organs used in speech are normal, and other children of the same 
age speak without the omissions, distortions, and sound substitu- 
tions that make his speech peculiar and unintelligible. 

An examination was made of the records of sixty cases diagnosed 
as baby talkers. Only persons who were seven years of age or older 
were included, since several researches have indicated that normal 
children do not commonly acquire complete mastery of all the speech 
sounds until that age. The sequence of complete acquisition is as 
follows: first, the lip sounds, p, 6, and m (one to three years); then 
the simple tongue-tip sounds, ¢, d, and m (three to four years); then 
the back-tongue sounds, k, g, and mg (four years); then f and 9 (five 
and a half years); then the complicated tongue sounds, s, r, /, ch, j, 
and y (six and a half to seven years); and finally the blends, such as 
str, gl, and cr (seven years). 

Of these sixty cases, thirty-three were brought or sent to the 
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speech clinic at the instigation of teachers or school authorities, 
twelve by parents independently of school instigation, three by 
physicians, and twelve were adults who asked for examination them- 
selves. The age range was from eight to forty-seven years. A dis- 
tribution of the ages is given in Table 1. The significance of the data 
in this table is not so much that baby talk tends to be outgrown 
when the individual matures (although, of course, a large number of 
persons certainly do outgrow it) but that the disorder can and often 
does continue to exist throughout life. Baby talk, then, is not al- 
ways outgrown. As“ matter of fact, the chances are that, if the child 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE, OF SIXTY 
PERSONS DIAGNOSED BY A SPEECH 
CLINIC AS BABY TALKERS 











A Number of ne Number of 
be Cases one Cases 
Rae ae 21 O30) ssa 2 
Ohne tence 14 BOHR 60 650 2 
cae | ee 9 
T5105 ee 54 5 Total... 60 
20°20. 6s eo 4 

















has not outgrown it by the age of ten (the age at which the decrease 
in cases begins to level off), he will, unless he receives special reme- 
dial work, continue to be afflicted by the disorder for the rest of his 
life. Physicians who indiscriminately advise parents and teachers to 
let nature take care of the problem are not in possession of the facts, 
and teachers who have pupils with such speech should make an at- 
tempt to eliminate the disorder as early as possible. 

The records of the articulatory tests were next analyzed to deter- 
mine which sound substitutions, omissions, and distortions were 
most frequent. It was found that errors on blends (especially those 
of the more complex co-ordinations, such as sér or thr) constituted 68 
per cent of all errors and were more frequent than errors on simple 
sounds. It was also clear that the sounds presenting the most errors 
were those which appear last in the speech development of the 
normal child, a fact which will be evident when the data in Table 2 
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are compared with the stages of speech acquisition given earlier in 





this article. 

Further analysis of the same data showed that the errors occurred 
most frequently when the unblended sound was placed in the initial 
position of words (43 per cent of the total number of errors), next in 

TABLE 2 
SPEECH ERRORS OF SIXTY PERSONS DIAGNOSED 
BY A SPEECH CLINIC AS BABY TALKERS* 
Error Number of Cases 
Blends with: 
eee a he ars Se eee been obs cineae ditoie 56 
Be eh icy iy Rns Moe ey kent eae 52 
ROR ae ei eee Oa hm ice PII cee nae cise 47 
BEDE eee eae et SARS chau hess bts 21 
a eh cr ee ACIS pao a a Tenia? II 
Peay Weis Sea ete e ogy RO woe cee alee II 
- Err Bh tia ean Wie ae 8 
PE CET OE ee ear 7 
Single sounds 
TOS Ee Se eee eee ee ee a 50 
ee ee cence Cee erm hate nee ek ie 37 
Seine cere trie Rainier anes nine 36 
RRSP hee re ere re ne tee ean ee 24 
Fee a ce ey ns Gra Aire fee Re 22 
Reece hae aan Se euros 17 
A ea eee ee Rew Ee eee oe ee 17 
Bane torino Ba eee Roki Mea bias 15 
Dee deen rena tanchiius ek oen e 15 


* Errors made by fewer than five of the cases are not included. 


the medial position (31 per cent), and least frequently (26 per cent) 
in the final position. Exceptions to this general statement were the 
errors on r and /, which were most frequent in the final position. It 
was further found that the types of errors differed with age, the 
older persons exhibiting more distortions and fewer omissions or 
substitutions than did the children of less than ten years. 

Careful and thorough case histories, of the type suggested by 
Travis,’ were made and analyzed in an attempt to determine what 

t Lee Edward Travis, Speech Pathology, pp. 70-76. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1931. 
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factors might be responsible for the delayed maturation. Since some 
of the subjects could not give adequate early histories and others 
listed more than one causal factor, the totals do not equal the num- 
ber of cases. The causes of the baby talk, insofar as they could be de- 
termined from the case histories, were: lack of proper speech stand- 
ards in the home, 24 cases; imitation of parental baby talk or as- 
sociation with other baby talkers, 17 cases; retarded dental, physi- 
cal, or co-ordinative development, 21 cases; frequent or prolonged 
illness during the first two years of life, 18 cases; low mentality, 6 
cases; lack of a handedness preference, 5 cases; isolation and lack of 
speech stimulation, 4 cases; birth injuries and endocrine disturb- 
ances, 3 cases; pronounced negativism, 2 cases. 

These causes indicate the great need for the possession of reliable 
information by teacher and parent and for their co-operation in the 
prevention and the eradication of speech disorders during the early 
years. If parents and teachers realized the great amount of time 
and effort needed to correct baby talk in an adult, if they could 
witness the social morbidity and the economic handicap of adults so 
afflicted, they would not trust to luck or nature to see that the child 
would outgrow his speech errors. As any speech teacher knows, few 
habits are so powerfully laid down or fixed as are those of speech. 
Fortunately the teachers’ colleges and the public schools are realizing 
| that speech is too important a tool to neglect, and gradually but 
surely they are accepting the responsibility for the improvement of 
speech. 




















READING WITH AND WITHOUT PICTURES 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Butler School, Springfield, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


The modern primary reader is copiously illustrated, while the 
books of a generation ago had relatively few pictures. A comparison 
between the older and the more modern books shows that the pres- 
ent tendency is toward the use of a greater number of illustrations. 
The publishers of primary readers have increased the quality and 
the quantity of illustrations, probably in the belief that the books 
are thereby improved and made more useful. 

There has also been a change in the technique of picture-making. 
The black-and-white illustrations and line drawings have been re- 
placed by one-color and two-color pictures, which in turn have been 
supplanted by pictures in natural colors. Evidence is available show- 
ing the techniques of picture-making which are preferred by primary 
children." 

There are arguments both for and against the use of illustrations 
in primary readers. It is said that bright pictures make a book at- 
tractive to children who are beginning to read, and studies of chil- 
dren’s choices of books verify this statement.? Teachers feel that 
pictures are necessary in primary readers. When one hundred teach- 
ers were asked if they thought children could learn to read by means 
of books without illustrations as well as by means of books with 
illustrations, the answer was invariably ‘“‘No.’’? The teachers ex- 
plained that pictures are necessary to introduce characters in the 
story, to arouse and sustain interest, to clarify unfamiliar concepts 


* William A. Miller, “The Picture Choices of Primary-Grade Children,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 

2 Florence E. Bamberger, The Effect of the Physical Make-up of a Book upon Chil- 
dren’s Selection. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 4. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. 

3 William A. Miller, ‘“Teacher Opinion of the Value of Illustrations in Primary Read- 
ers.”” Unpublished study, 1935. 
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appearing in print, and to furnish clues to word recognition. These 
teachers also felt that well-illustrated books are more attractive and 
interesting to children. 

There is, however, no lack of arguments against the use of pic- 
tures in primary books. One artist has expressed opposition to illus- 
trations in children’s readers.* In one school system duplicate copies 
of first-grade material with no illustrations were read by the children 
with no apparent lack of interest.2, Many teachers use reading charts 
which are based on the experiences of the children. Although these 
charts have no illustrations, they are read with interest. Unless there 
is only a line or two of reading material on a page, the illustration 
usually does not carry clues to all the ideas expressed on the page. 
In fact, it is probable that many illustrations leave much to be de- 
sired in furnishing clues to the reading material which they ac- 
company. Anyone who has watched beginning readers at work has 
seen them shift their eyes from a printed word which they did not 
recognize to the picture, trying to get a clue to the word from the 
picture. Such shifting of the attention is considered by some persons 
to be an interference with reading. 


ORGANIZATION OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


Purpose of this investigation.—The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether children who read a basal set of primary readers 
with the accompanying illustrations secure greater comprehension of 
the material read than do pupils who read the same material without 
the accompanying pictures. 

Source of data.—About one hundred children in each half of the 
first three grades furnished the data for this study. These six hun- 
dred children were enrolled in three of the elementary schools of 
Springfield, Illinois. Fifteen teachers participated in the experiment. 

Just prior to the beginning of the second semester in January, 
1937, the six hundred children were given standardized reading 
tests. Pupils in Grades I and II took the Gates Primary Reading 
Test, and the third-grade pupils took the reading section of the 

t Mangravite Peppino, “The Artist and the Child,” Progressive Education, III 
(April-May-June, 1926), 119-33. 

2 William A. Miller, “Teaching First-Grade Children To Read without the Aid of 
Pictures.” Unpublished study, 1936. 
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Stanford Achievement Test for Primary Grades. The class of each 
teacher was then divided into two groups of equal reading ability, 
as shown by the test scores. Hereafter these groups will be referred 
to as the “‘picture group” and the “‘non-picture group.” 

A widely used series of primary readers was selected as the basal 
textbook in reading. All material in the book for a given half-grade 
was read during the semester. In half of the books all pictures were 
permanently covered by pasting paper over them. The non-picture 
group used these books. The picture group used books as they came 
from the publisher, with all pictures uncovered. 

Two bases of comparison were used. The first comparison in- 
volved the use of individual stories or selections as they appeared in 
the textbook at each half-grade level. In each case the picture group 
read three stories with the pictures, and the non-picture group read 
the same three stories without the pictures. Tests were prepared on 
each of these three stories in each half-grade. Each test consisted of 
several parts. Children were required to choose, from a group of 
words, a word spoken by the teacher; to select a phrase from two 
phrases when one phrase was spoken by the teacher; to cross out an 
extraneous word from a group of three words; to complete sentences 
after reading a paragraph; and to put in proper sequence the hap- 
penings recorded in a paragraph to be read. No words, ideas, sen- 
tences, or concepts were used in the tests unless they occurred in 
the material in the basal reader on which the tests were based. The 
means made by the two groups on these tests are used for compara- 
tive purposes. 

The reliability for nine of the tests was established by giving them 
to one hundred pupils on two successive days. The coefficients of 
reliability secured in this manner ranged from .60 to .94. 

Immediately before the reading of a given story, the test for that 
story was administered to both the picture and the non-picture 
groups. Immediately after the conclusion of the reading, the test 
was given again. 

An effort was made to control all factors in the learning of the 
children except the use of pictures. Both groups had the same teach- 
er and read the same materials. Both groups used the same amount 
of time. The same procedure in teaching both groups was used ex- 
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cept for the use of pictures for the non-picture group. All testing was 
done by the teachers. 

The second comparison involved measurement in terms of all the 
material in the book presented to a given half-grade for the entire 
semester. For this purpose tests were constructed of the same nature 
as those ‘used for the individual stories but containing more items. 
These tests were given at the beginning of the semester before any 
reading in the books was done and again at the close of the semester 
when all the material in the basal textbook had been read. 

When all testing was completed, the scores for the two groups in 
each half-grade were matched on the basis of the pretest on each 
story and the semester material. For the distribution of scores on 
any given test, the mean, its standard error, and the standard devia- 
tion were computed.’ These measures are used for purposes of com- 
parison. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 

The performance of the groups on individual stories is compared 
in terms of pretest and retest scores. Data not given here show that, 
of eighteen possible chances for statistically significant gains, the 
picture group made ten such gains and the non-picture group made 
twelve. 

The most important comparison in terms of individual stories is 
that made between the retest scores of the two groups. Comparisons 
between the means of the picture group and of the non-picture group 
on the pretest and the retest at each half-grade level are shown in 
Table 1. 

Examination of the table shows that, with one exception, both 
groups were practically of equal ability on the pretests. This fact 
means that both groups were on an equal footing in their approach to 
the task of reading the material upon which they were to be tested. 
The table shows also that any difference between the two groups on 
any retest is statistically insignificant. These data indicate that nei- 
ther group was superior to the other on any of the eighteen stories. 

It will be remembered that both groups at each of the six half- 
grade levels were given a pretest covering all the material to be read 


* For the formula used, see: Charles W. Odell, Statistical Method in Education, 
p. 351. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. 
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PRETEST AND RETEST SCORES ON THREE STORIES IN EACH HALF OF 
GRADES I-III MADE By GROUPS TAUGHT TO READ WITH AND 
WITHOUT PICTURES IN TEXTBOOKS 

STANDARD 
STANDARD DIFFER- 
= MEAN SCORE ERROR OF STAND- 
NUMBER DEVIATION ENCE IN 
STORY OF ae MEANS ieee 
a ERROR 
AND PuPILs IN FAVOR or 
ani y-onong, Non- |... Non- |... Non- | °F P*© | preves- 
Group | Picture] . Picture| _. Picture] . TURE 
Group picture Group picture Group picture Gapue ENCE 
Group Group Group 
First Half of Grade I 
Story 1: 
Pretest, ... 5). . 39 26.23) 26.23] 5.26 | 5.26 44 BH 1 OHO8. 4.5... 
BEteSE:....:.. 39 | 29.38] 29.56} 6.00 | 6.02 44 .38 |j— .18 66 
Story 2 
Pretest 40 15.90] 15.25] 7.38 | 7.14 .60 .46 Ae Cee 
le See 40 | 19.92] 19.90] 8.49 | 8.08 -79 50 .02 76 
7 Story 3: 
Pretest 32 15.09] 15.12] 7.47 | 7.91 -05 BS feos) CEs 
ROTOR... 32 18.09] 18.00] 8.11 | 7.13 .06 .30 | 0.09 .05 
Second Half of Grade I 
Story 1: 
Pretest....... 37 22.43] 22.70] 4.67 | 4.49 s7 SS ee Aenscn ce 
as aie 37 24.51] 25.70| 4.61 | 4.71 53 .56 |—1.19 96 
Story 2: 
Pretest. 32 23.34] 23.43] 5.25 | 5.19 68 BO =. 260 tonacs.s 
Retest...... 32 26.15) 25.15] 4.63 | 4.75 .69 . 36 1.00 Bp 
Story 3: 
Pretest........:' 34 21.91} 21.91] 5.69 | 6.34 .58 .84 ne ee ae 
Betest...<....... 34 24.93) 24.44] 4.91 | 6.51 .50 .87 | 0.49 85 
First Half of Grade II 
Story 1: 
Pretest...... 390 27.33] 25.76] 4.26 | 4.29 .36 41 os A eee 
ic. a 39 | 27.38] 26.52] 3.19 | 3.87 .27 .60 .86 .89 
Story 2 
Pretest .......<. 36 | 23.47] 23.41] 3.63 | 2.84 36 .42 SO Pane eee 
ROPES... 360 | 24.83] 25.84] 3.20 | 2.68 32 .40 |—I.01 44 
Story 3: 
Pretest. 36 24.72] 24.52] 4.60 | 4.82 52 .41 Sy Deena 
er 3.61 | 4.42 .40 .38 | 0.53 52 
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STANDARD 
STANDARD DIFFER- 
Nine MEAN SCORE Devcon ERROR OF auc STAND- 
SToRrY OF ene MEANS one 
AND PuPILs IN FAVoR Sen 
TEST In EAcH oF Pic- cos 
. Non- 5 Non- 5 Non- DIFFER- 
Group |Picture| . Picture| . Picture|_. TURE 
tom picture Chistes picture Grew picture Gens ENCE 
Group Group Group 
Second Half of Grade II 
Story 1 
Pretest 46 24.67] 24.76] 4.90 | 4.48 .O4 43) |=0).60) ||.......5 5. 
UO CC) 46 | 25.87) 26.48] 4.62 | 5.35 .40 .§2 |— .61 55 
Story 2 
PPOvest. . a. 4:5 46 | 25.00] 24.91] 5.06 | 5.20 .48 .03 SOM) Nise 'sr cesar 
Retest...... 46 26.11] 26.75] 4.86 | 4.27 45 25 |— .64 .89 
Story 3: 
Pretest...... 46 | 24.29] 24.25] 4.29 | 5.03 ao .40 SOAs i rsyctcias 
Retest...... 46 25.07] 25.43] 4.43 | 4.83 .30 -39 |—0. 36 45 
First Half of Grade III 
Story 1 ; 
Pretest...... 41 25.97] 25.97] 4.14 |] 4.20 -47 35 oro > 1 eee 
metest.......... 41 27.46] 27.34] 4.21 | 3.48 .47 .29 <2 i 
Story 2 
Pretest 40 25.90] 25.90] 3.54 | 3.50 -47 27 o> al Serer 
Retest... .. AO: |) 27.22|. 27.75] 2.92 |, 3.4 38 2G .O7 -93 
Story 3 
Pretest 44 25.56] 25.56] 3.26 | 4.09 .28 43 Bc, 0 | ee ee 
Retest...... 44 | 25.91] 26.29] 3.87 | 3.96 32 -41 |—0.38 .49 
Second Half of Grade III 
Story 1: 
Pretest ......... 53 28.29] 28.06] 3.11 | 2.95 35 SFA) TOMAS AN ea 
Retest...... 53 28.84] 29.55] 3.13 | 2.28 36 .27 |— .7I a7 
Story 2: 
Pretest. 51 27.21) 27-31) 2282 |, 4-03 43 “a8 SOO nc cte as 
Retest.......... 51 28.80) 28.82] 2.93 | 3.11 33 -27 |= .02 41 
Story 3: 
Pretest ...... 50 26.54] 26.54] 3.29 | 3.46 .40 39 SOON esi. 
Retest...... 50 | 27.78) 28.06] 2.93 | 4.08 . 36 .46 |—0. 28 67 











in the text during the semester, as well as the three stories. The 
picture group read all the material with the pictures exposed. The 
non-picture group read the same material with all pictures covered. 
At the conclusion of the reading, retests were administered. 
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Data not given here show that at the beginning of the semester 
the two groups at any given half-grade level started on an equal 
footing and that by the close of the semester both had made statis- 
tically significant gains in comprehension of the material read in the 
basal textbook. However, none of the differences between the means 
of the two groups on the retests was statistically significant. The 
groups approached the semester’s work with equal ability. At the 
close of the semester’s work the groups were equal in comprehension 
of the material read in the basal reader. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The data secured in this study show that the children who read 
without pictures understood what they read as well as did the chil- 
dren who read the same material with the use of pictures. This 
statement is made within the limits of the small sampling of pupils 
and the character of the tests used. Such a conclusion supports some 
of the arguments against the use of pictures presented previously. 

It should be remembered that no attempt was made to measure 
the influence of pictures on such matters as interest, enjoyment, or 
appreciation in the artistic sense. All that can be said is that the 
absence of pictures did not cause the children to read the material 
with less comprehension. 

This study indicates that the use of illustrations may not be nec- 
essary in order to teach children to comprehend the material in the 
basal reader. 

The study has certain limitations. All the children lived in one 
locality. The teachers who participated used the same method of 
teaching. Only one series of textbooks was used in the experiment. 
Some of the tests were probably too easy, as evidenced by the fact 
that some of the pretest scores were very high. 

No argument is made for depriving children of pictures. Tlustra- 
tions in books are a source of interest and pleasure to children. 
Possibly a distinction could be made between picture-books and 
books used to teach children to read. 




























SELECTION OF PREPRIMERS AND PRIMERS—A 
VOCABULARY ANALYSIS. I 


MABEL RUDISILL 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 





INTRODUCTION 

The necessity for a controlled, systematically developed vocabu- 
lary in beginning reading materials arises separately from each of 
several commonly accepted principles in the teaching of beginning 
reading. One principle is that the child should experience reading 
from the beginning as the process of getting ideas from the printed 
page. If this objective is to be realized when the child is doing the 
reading, the materials must be composed mainly of vocabulary that 
is so familiar as to be instantly recognized. A second principle is that 
familiarity with printed words is best developed through meeting the 
words repeatedly in the reading of meaningful content. The fulfil- 
ment of this idea requires that reading materials repeat old words 
systematically and introduce new words gradually. A third prin- 
ciple is that accurate, fluent, and rapid reading at mature levels 
represents a complex of habits perfected through extensive practice 
in reading with accuracy, fluency, and rapidity at each subordinate 
level. One requisite for such reading is a vocabulary that is familiar 
to the reader. 

Application of these principles necessitates a scientific selection of 
beginning reading materials. From the multiplicity of available pre- 
primers and primers, which should be chosen? Economy in learning 
calls for the selection of those preprimers with vocabularies, high 
percentages of which are used in the first primer to be read. It is as- 
sumed here that extension of vocabulary at the preprimer level is 
uneconomical if it does not prepare for the reading of specific ma- 
terials at the next higher level. This point of view is taken because 
more challenging content is obtainable at the higher levels. 
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An easy transition from preprimer to primer level would neces- 
sitate the reading of enough preprimers to develop sight recognition 
of a fair proportion of the vocabulary of the first primer. The slower 
the learner, the higher the percentage of sight words should be. The 
number of preprimers needed to develop sight recognition of a high 
percentage of the vocabulary of a primer depends on the percentage 
of the vocabulary of the primer that is contained in each preprimer 
and on the extent of identity between the vocabularies of the various 
preprimers. 

The amount of identity to be desired varies with the aptitude of 
the pupils. The greater the identity between the vocabularies, the 
easier is the transition from preprimer to preprimer. The slow learn- 
er needs a high degree of overlapping in the vocabularies of succeed- 
ing books in order that there may be sufficient repetition for mastery 
and that the confusion and discouragement occasioned by the rapid 
introduction of new words may be avoided. On the other hand, the 
quick learner acquires new words at a more rapid rate and may profit 
from the reading of preprimers with more diverse vocabularies. 
Hence the bright pupil makes a successful approach to the primer 


through the reading of fewer preprimers than does his less gifted 
companion. 

The teacher cannot make a wise selection for either pupil without 
a knowledge of the extent of identity in the vocabularies of the 
different beginning books. The same argument may be applied at 
succeeding levels. The concept here envisioned is a steady forward 
progress for each pupil which would eliminate the need for later 


remedial work. 

Following is a report of an analysis of the vocabularies of twenty- 
six preprimers and seventeen primers for the purpose of determining 
(1) the preprimers which would prepare best for the reading of each 
of the primers analyzed, (2) the primers for which most adequate 
preparatory materials are available in the form of preprimers, (3) 
the best sequence for the reading of preprimers by children of dif- 
ferent abilities, and (4) the best sequence for the reading of primers 
by children of different abilities. The books analyzed in this study 
are given at the end of this article. 
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PROCEDURE 

The first step in the procedure was a page-by-page tabulation of 
the occurrence of words in each book. For this tabulation all vari- 
ants of words were counted separately, including contractions, dif- 
ferent tenses of verbs, possessives, hyphenated words, and words 
formed by the addition of final s, ed, ing, and er. Words occurring in 
captions, titles of stories, directions for study, and tests were tabu- 
lated. 

The next procedure was the counting of (1) the number of words 
which each preprimer has in common with each primer, (2) the num- 
ber of words which each preprimer has in common with each other 
preprimer, and (3) the number of words which each primer has in 
common with each other primer.’ Frequencies of less than four were 
not included in these counts. This figure was fixed with no implica- 
tion that four is a correct minimum of presentations. Merely, it was 
believed that the inclusion of smaller frequencies would confuse by 
giving a false appearance of identity among the vocabularies. 

From the number of words in common thus obtained, the follow- 
ing percentages were computed: (1) the percentage of the vocabu- 
lary of each preprimer that is contained in each primer, (2) the per- 
centage of the vocabulary of each primer that is contained in each 
preprimer, (3) the percentage of the vocabulary of each preprimer 
that is contained in each other preprimer, and (4) the percentage of 
the vocabulary of each primer that is contained in each other primer. 
These percentages were obtained in each case by dividing the num- 
ber of words in common between two books by the total number of 
different words in one of them. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


The total number of different words in each book and the number 
of words with fewer than four presentations are shown in Table 1. 
Five presentations is the minimum found in Jack and Sue and in 
We Play. Nippy has a minimum of ten presentations per word. It is 

* These data for fourteen primers were obtained from: Katie Belle Motley, “An 


Analysis of the Vocabularies of Primers.’’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, 1936. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS AND NUMBER OF WORDS 
PRESENTED FEWER THAN FOUR TIMES IN TWENTY- 
SIX PREPRIMERS AND SEVENTEEN PRIMERS 








Number of 








Number of Words 
Book Different Presented 
Words Fewer than 
Four Times 
Preprimers: 
1. Bob and Baby Pony............. 50 2 
2. Boys and Girls at School......... 115 57 
3. Elson Basic Pre-primer........... 69 8 
4. Everyday Doings............... 54 34 
Sy SO LS YC in eee 60 ° 
6. Frolic and Do-Funny............ 97 13 
7. RPOTE MI BWETS... 5 6 oc ces ts soe 78 Io 
ee eS 50 ° 
Ope Ls 6) US) 0 Re eee ae 65 18 
SO ASE SAAN coc os ooh uutaak eas 70 ° 
Cég fie 3 Ur a ae 61 ° 
12. More Dick and Jane Stories...... 88 6 
£2. GS MIB OOUK. cn no ca oner cases 7 14 
Ka. DIPONM TUCK, ... cas cosiss Sawer 54 13 
SEPM wis Gy fois Sx oscil a wis wwe 53 ° 
16. Playing with Pets............... 04 12 
Mi Pe Sg ee a 67 3 
8. Rides and Slides................ 67 9 
BiG RSHEY UN ASILY Soe ns eww eie are 127 102 
eo, Saturday atthe Park. ........... 249 160 
PERM Gr aca cues wee aA owe 64 5 
a2. The tattle Book:......5 226.5 256.5051 115 80 
23. Ane Psonic BOOK... .cso des ss III 18 
PIM NDUIR ANA CUNY 5 s0: on sc'5 Ws Saw SCs 36 I 
Pe AI CUED. 3 2 iw Caanas uae bate 71 ° 
a6: Tots and Toys.........6.:.. 102 27 
Primers: 
1. At Home and Away............. 270 25 
oe a SD) 1 a eerie 257 32 
PSO UML PANIES 6s aigioe cw ek cwles 206 ° 
2 BOD ANG JOGV: oc<6c ss ccc siawees 250 Io 
&. Day inand Day Out............ 254 31 
6. Edison Basic Primer... ........... 244 25 
Pe le er ere 284 46 
yee ee wae ene 410 ° 
g. Friends for Every Day........... 214 4! 
“UN [0 U0 F5e a eine ane nee rere en 200 2 
11. Little Friends at School.......... 244 41 
re. Peterand Pesgy..............5+. 322 133 
13. Pets and Play Times............ 314 80 
lee 2 Oe ae ena ere 298 ° 
ES. Ait, BID MN BANE. 6 650s ses 261 53 
16; WAG BUN 5c cc cre ccs sew en 429 184 
7 VE RBOY 255 occcm bee eee se waist 219 ° 








“a 
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to be noted that both preprimers and primers vary greatly in the 
number of different words contained and in the number of words 
with fewer than four presentations. 

Evaluation of preprimers as preparation for the reading of primers.— 
As stated above, the preprimers with vocabularies, high percentages 
of which appear in the first primer, prepare most economically for 
the reading of that primer. The percentages of preprimer vocabulary 
contained in the various primers are presented in Table 2. 

Comparing the numbers in each column of Table 2 gives the ranks 
of the various preprimers with respect to their value in preparing for 
the reading of a given primer. For example, Tom’s Trip ranks high- 
est as preparation for At Home and Away, since 94 per cent of its 
vocabulary is in At Home and Away. Sally and Billy ranks lowest 
since only 17 per cent of its vocabulary is in this primer. 

The proportion of the vocabulary of a primer that is contained in 
a particular preprimer indicates the extent to which the preprimer 
prepares for the reading of the primer and is one factor determining 
the number of preprimers to be read. Table 3 gives the percentage 
of the vocabulary of each primer that is contained in each preprimer. 
This table reads: 10 per cent of the vocabulary of At Home and 
Away is in Bob and Baby Pony, 12 per cent of the vocabulary of 
At Home and Away is in Boys and Girls at School, and so on. The 
variation in the percentages of the vocabularies of primers found in 
the different preprimers is from 3 to 32. Consequently, the number 
of preprimers that should be read would depend on which preprimers 
are read in preparation for which primers. 

A selection of ten best preprimers to precede each primer.—To pre- 
cede a given primer, those preprimers having the highest percentages 
of their vocabularies in common with the primer would naturally be 
chosen first. Then, the number of preprimers which should be read 
and the order in which they should be read would depend on the 
amount that each contributes to the vocabulary of the primer, the 
degree of identity between their vocabularies, and the aptitude of 
the child. 

For each primer a selection was made of the ten preprimers with 
vocabularies the highest percentages of which appear in the primer. 
These percentages, belonging to seventeen preprimers, are shown in 
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Table 2 in boldface type. More than ten percentages are indicated 
in bold type for a primer in cases where more than one preprimer 
has the tenth position and where more than ten percentages are 
higher than 70. Except in three instances, only fourteen of the twen- 
ty-six preprimers furnish the ten highest percentages for all primers. 







TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON RELATION OF VOCABULARIES IN 
TWENTY-SIX PREPRIMERS TO VOCABULARIES 
IN SEVENTEEN PRIMERS 











Number of Number of Number of 
Preprimers Preprimers* Preprimers* 
Having 70 Containing 20 | Containing 15 
Primer Per Cent or Per Cent or Per Cent or 
More of Their | More of the More of the 
Vocabularies | Vocabulary of | Vocabulary of 

in the Primer the Primer the Primer 
Vp UY eee 12 3 10 
Elson Basic Primer....... II 6 10 
Pets and Play Times...... 10 ° 5 
oS Aa ere 9 9 9 
Day In and Day Out..... 9 4 f 
Tom, Jip, and Jane....... 8 2 7 
Lo ee errr 8 ° 2 
Ly Cer re 7 7 7 
Bob and Judy........... 7 : 6 
Wag and Puff........... 7 ° ° 
Ben and Alice........... 6 5 6 
At the Farm... .......... 6 ° 6 
Little Friends at School. .. 5 3 5 
Everyday Fun........... 5 ° 4 
At Home and Away...... 4 I 3 
Peter and Peggy......... 4 ° I 
Friends for Every Day.... I I I 

























* The preprimers included in these columns are limited to those included in the 
first column of data. 


Preprimers having percentages among the ten highest for all seven- 
teen primers are Friends at Play, Jack and Sue, Let’s Play, Litile 
Friends, Rides and Slides, and Tom and Jip. 

The percentages for the ten preprimers selected in Table 2 as best 
for each primer are again shown in boldface type in Table 3. The 
percentages of the vocabulary of each primer contained in these 
preprimers vary from 6 per cent to 32 per cent. 

Selection of a first primer.—One criterion for the selection of a first - 
primer is the ease with which preparation for it can be achieved 
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through the reading of preprimers. The percentages in boldface type 
in Tables 2 and 3 indicate that preparation for the reading of the 
various primers is not accomplished with equal economy of effort 
nor by the reading of an equal number of preprimers. Preparation 
for the reading of certain primers seems easy of achievement because 
(x) high percentages of the vocabularies of many preprimers appear 
in the primer and (2) these preprimers contain relatively high per- 
centages of the vocabulary of the primer. 

Table 4 summarizes these facts for seventeen primers. The facts 
of this table indicate that preprimers are available to prepare ade- 
quately and economically for the reading of certain primers, namely, 
Play Days, Elson Basic Primer, Jo-Boy, We Play, and Day In and 
Day Out. Preparatory preprimers are somewhat less adequate for 
Ben and Alice and for Tom, Jip, and Jane. Because of the smaller 
proportions of their vocabularies in the preprimers, preparation for 
Pets and Play Times and for Friends would require the reading of 
more preprimers than would preparation for the group of primers 
mentioned above. Preparatory preprimers are seen to be least ade- 
quate for the primers at the bottom of Table 4, including At Home 
and Away, Peter and Peggy, and Friends for Every Day. 


SUMMARY 


In the present article selection has been made of (1) the pre- 
primers which best prepare for the reading of each of seventeen 
primers and (2) the primers for which most adequate preparatory 
materials are available in the form of preprimers. A subsequent ar- 
ticle will discuss an appropriate sequence for the reading of the 
various preprimers and primers by children of different abilities. 


Booxs INCLUDED IN THE VOCABULARY ANALYSIS 
PREPRIMERS 


1. Cora M. Martin, Bob and Baby Pony. Real Life Readers. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 

2. Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Boys and Girls at School. Do and 
Learn Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

3. William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers, Pre- 
primer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. 

4. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Doings. Child Development Readers. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
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Ullin W. Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Mary Browning, and Hattie 
Follis, Friends at Play. The Friendly Hour. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1935. 


. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Frolic and Do-Funny. The Chil- 


dren’s Own Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 


. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, Here and There. The Alice and Jerry 


Books. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 


. Amelia McLester, Jack and Sue. The Child Activity Readers. Morristown, 


Tennessee: Augsburg Publishing Co., 1936. 


. Alberta Walker and Ethel Summy, Let Us Read. New York: Charles E. 


Merrill Co., 19209. 
B. R. Buckingham and Marguerite P. Dolch, Let’s Play. The Children’s 
Bookshelf. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 


. Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Little Friends. Happy 


Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1934. 

William H. Elson and William S. Gray, More Dick and Jane Stories. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1934. 

Bessie Blackstone Coleman, My First Book. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1927. 

Grace E. Storm, Nip and Tuck. Guidance in Reading Series. Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

Avis Coultas Stevens, Nippy. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing 
Co., 1936. 

Mary E. Pennell, Playing with Pets. The Children’s Own Readers, Com- 
panion Series. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna D. Baker, Playmates. The 
Curriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 
Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, Rides and Slides. The Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

Marjorie Hardy, Sally and Billy. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1928. 

Jeanette Smith, Saturday at the Park. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1935. 

Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Spot. Happy Hour Readers. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1935. 

Marjorie Hardy, The Little Book. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1928. 

Jean Y. Ayer, The Picnic Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
Clarence R. Stone, Dodie Hooe, and Margaret Mosby, Tom and Jip. The 
Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1935. 
Nila Banton Smith, Tom’s Trip. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. New 

York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. 
William Dodge Lewis and Ethel Maltby Gehres, Tots and Toys. The New 
Silent Readers. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1931. 
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PRIMERS 
. Nila Banton Smith, At Home and Away. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. 
. Cora M. Martin, At the Farm. Real Life Readers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 


. Ullin W. Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Mary Browning, and Hattie 


Follis, Ben and Alice. The Friendly Hour. Chicago: American Book 
Co:, 1035. 


. Grace E. Storm, Bob and Judy. Guidance in Reading Series. Chicago: 


Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 


. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, Day In and Day Out. The Alice and 


Jerry Books. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 


. William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic 


Readers, Primer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. 


. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Fun. Child Development Readers. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 


. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Friends. The Children’s Own Read- 


ers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936 (new edition). 


. Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, Friends for 


Every Day. The Curriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1934. 

Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Jo-Boy. Happy Hour Readers. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1935. 

Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Little Friends at School. 
Happy Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1935. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Peter and Peggy. The Work- 
Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

William E. Grady, Paul Klapper, and Jane C. Gifford, Pets and Play Times. 
Childhood Readers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

B. R. Buckingham and Bertha H. Buckingham, Play Days. The Children’s 
Bookshelf. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 

Clarence R. Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Tom, Jip, and Jane. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Web- 
ster Publishing Co., 1932. 

Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

Amelia McLester, We Play. The Child Activity Readers. Morristown, Ten- 
nessee: Augsburg Publishing Co., 1936. 


[To be concluded] 








SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


ELISE H. MARTENS 
United States Office of Education 


The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted chil- 
dren, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled children, 
(7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, (9) 
speech defectives, and (10) general references. The references in the 
first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated by 
Dr. Hildreth; those in the fifth to the ninth classifications, inclusive, 
by Dr. Martens. Each of the two compilers supplied general refer- 
ences. 

SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN? 

200. BERRY, CHARLES Scott. ‘‘Public School Education of Mentally Retarded 
Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth Annual Session of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI (1936), 111-30. 
A description of educational objectives and provisions for mentally retarded 
children in the public schools. 

201. BOND, ELDEN A. “A Method of Selecting Subnormal Children for a Voca- 
tional School,’’ Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (July, 1937), 188- 
92. 
Reports methods used in a city school population for segregating subnormal 
children retarded in school work. 

202. Dott, Epcar A., and McKay, B. Ex1zaBetu. “‘The Social Competence of 
Special Class Children,” Journal of Educational Research, XX XI (Octo- 
ber, 1937), 90-106. 


1 See also Items 390 (Feldman), 421 (Pertsch), and 422 (Postel) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal 
and Items 356 (Burt), 358 (Hill), and 359 (Pritchard) in the May, 1938, School Review. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was used to supplement standard-test 
data in distinguishing between dull-normal and feeble-minded children in 
special classes for the mentally retarded. 


Fiory, CHARLES D. Physical Growth of Mentally Deficient Boys. Society 

for Research in Child Development Monographs, Vol. I, No. 6. Wash- 
ington: National Research Council, 1936. Pp. x+120. 
A study undertaken to determine the characteristics of the physical growth of 
mentally deficient boys. Detailed findings are presented for anthropometric 
measurements, X-ray photographs, medical diagnoses, and case histories of 
eight hundred subjects in state institutions. 


Gates, ARTHUR I. “The Reading Program for Dull-normal Pupils,’ The 
Role of Research in Educational Progress, pp. 224-28. Official Report of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1937. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1937. 

A preliminary report of reading programs for dull children being carried on in 
an experimental public school in New York City. 


GLANVILLE, A. D. “Psychometric Patterns in Industrial School Boys,” 
Delaware State Medical Journal, 1X (April, 1937), 91-94. 


An analysis of scores made by industrial-school boys on verbal and performance 
tests showed language retardation to be an important cause of delinquency. 


IsRAELITE, JupITH. ‘A Comparison of the Difficulty of Items for Intel- 
lectually Normal Children and Mental Defectives on the Goodenough 
Drawing Test,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, V1 (October, 
1936), 494-503. 

Results of the Goodenough drawing-a-man test were analyzed for mental de- 
fectives and normal children. Drawings of the two groups were distinctive in 
certain fundamental characteristics. 


Keator, Maun. “Industrial Supervision of Mentally Inferior Youths,” 

Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth Annual Session of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI (1936), 89-95. 
Mentally inferior boys and girls who have difficulty finding jobs after leaving 
special classes in Hartford, Connecticut, are supervised by a city commission 
with the co-operation of welfare agencies. Data summarizing this service are 
included in the report. 


“Library Books Best Liked by Retarded Children,” Reading and the School 
Library, III (January, 1937), 100. 
A list of 114 books liked best by pupils with intelligence quotients between 49 
and 81 and with ages between 10 and 17. 


Lurie, L. A. “Conduct Disorders of Intellectually Subnormal Children: 
A Study of Correlations of Intelligence Levels of 80 to 89, to Behavior 
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Disorders of Children,”’ American Journal of Psychiatry, XCIII (March, 
1937), 1025-38. 

An analysis of the causes of referral of 255 mentally subnormal children sent to 
a child-guidance home. 


210. MARTENS, ExisE H. (Compiler and Editor). A Guide to Curriculum Ad- 
justment for Mentally Retarded Children. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 11, 1936. Pp. 134. 
A manual compiled by thirteen specialists describes recommended educational 
provisions for mentally retarded children. 


211. Ross, Marjorie F. “The Dull or Retarded Child,’’ School, XXV (June, 
1937), 875-79. 
The author lists six objectives in training the dull and retarded child and 
emphasizes the importance of identifying the dull child, training teachers to 
deal with him intelligently, and arranging the program with his needs in mind. 


212. SALTSMAN, Epwarp A. ‘A Study of the Failing Child,’’ Ohio Schools, 
XV (April, 1937), 156. 
The extent and the causes of failure are discussed, and recommendations are 
made for reducing school failure. 


213. VAUGHN, CHARLES L., and Hooser, ExizaBetu S. ‘‘Special Abilities in a 
Mentally Deficient Boy,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth An- 
nual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI 
(1936), 197-207. 
A report of guidance given to a negro boy fourteen years of age who was men- 
tally defective but highly gifted in drawing and painting. 


214. WARD, Lewis B. “Motor Conflicts and Transfer of Training in High 
Grade Mental Defectives,’’ Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth 
Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI 
(1936), 50-59. 

Twenty-four mentally defective subjects, divided into three groups on the 
basis of handedness, were investigated for bilateral transfer of training in maze 
learning. The bearing of the results on mirror writing is pointed out. 


215. Woopy, CiirFrorp. ‘‘An Analysis of Differences in the Learning of Bright 
and Dull Children,”’ University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 
VIII (December, 1936), 37-39. 
The differences in learning of dull and bright children are differences of degree 


rather than of kind. The dull child learns more slowly and needs more repetition 
in shorter lesson units. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES 


216. BENDER, LAuRETTA. Behavior Problems in the Children of Psychotic and 
Criminal Parents. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIX, No. 2. 
Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1937. 
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Describes behavior problems necessitating observation in a psychiatric clinic 
which were exhibited by children who had psychotic or criminal parents. Eti- 
ological factors are analyzed. 


. Boprn, Natuan. “Do Problem Children Become Delinquents and Crimi- 


nals?” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVII (November- 
December, 1936), 545-59. 

More than 90 per cent of the closed cases in the records of a guidance bureau in 
a public-school system were found on maturity to have become delinquent or 
criminal. Mental retardation was found in 27.9 per cent of the cases. 


218. BRILL, MosHe. “Performance Tests as Aids in the Diagnosis of Malad- 


justment,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLIX (September, 1936), 199-214. 

Performance tests and scales are recommended for studying maladjusted 
behavior in mentally deficient boys. 


219. FENTON, NORMAN, and WALLACE, Ramona. “Child Guidance in California 


Counties: Part 4, A Statistical Study of 1,660 Cases Referred to the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research,”’ Journal of Juvenile Research, 
XXI (July, 1937), 125-80. 

A summary of the clinical pictures and problems presented by cases referred 
to the California Bureau of Juvenile Research. Analyzes data from 795 case 
histories of children examined by this traveling child-guidance clinic. 


220. Krosser, Dora B. “Six Years of Teaching ‘Incorrigibles,’”’ Training 


School Bulletin, XXXIV (March, 1937), 1-7. 

Incorrigible boys were found to be low in intelligence, to be slow learners, to 
have chronic dislike for school, and to have difficulty with particular subjects. 
A brief description of teaching methods for incorrigibles is given. 


221. NIFENECKER, EUGENE A. Review of Departmental Experience in Dealing 


with Problems of School Maladjustment: Part II, Statistical Reference 
Data Relating to Problems of Overageness, Educational Retardation, Non- 
promotion, 1900-1934. Prepared for Joint Committee on Problems of 
School Maladjustment. Publication No. 28. New York: Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1937. Pp. 288. 

An important report of statistical data. 


222. SMITH, Byrp ArRNoLp. “The Education and Supervision of Mental De- 


fectives,”’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVIII (July- 
August, 1937), 210-19. 

Cases are cited illustrating problem behavior in dull and mentally defective 
children. 


223. TUCKER, Louise Emery. A Study of Problem Pupils. Teachers College 





Contributions to Education, No. 720. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. viiit+172. 
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An inquiry into factors in child, parent, teacher, home, and school associated 
with behavior of children described by teachers as ‘‘troublemakers” in a negro 
population. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


DureEA, Mervin A. “The Emotional Maturity of Juvenile Delinquents,” 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXI (January-March, 


1937), 472-81. 

Juvenile delinquents are emotionally retarded as compared, age for age, with 
non-delinquents measured on interest-attitude tests. Maturation of emotional 
behavior is as significant as other variables in an understanding of delinquent 
personality. 


. Durga, Mervin A. ‘Personality Characteristics of Juvenile Delinquents,” 


Child Development, VIII (June and October, 1937), 115-28, 257-62. 
Items on interest-attitude tests were analyzed for their capacity to differenti- 
ate delinquents and non-delinquents in several populations. A morbid strain 
was found to characterize delinquents, and their reactions to people suggest 
egocentric personality traits. 


DureA, MErvin, and Pataky, JosepH. “A Clinical Method for Diagnos- 


ing the Seriousness of Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XXVIII (July-August, 1937), 232-38. 

A revised method of computing the ‘‘delinquency index” is recommended, 
based on duration of delinquency, frequency of appearance in juvenile courts, 
and scale values for delinquency acts. 


GLUECK, ELEANOR T. ‘‘Culture Conflict and Delinquency,” Mental Hy- 


giene, XXI (January, 1937), 46-66. 

From a comparison made between groups of native-born delinquents, one with 
native-born and the other with foreign-born parents, the conclusion is drawn 
that the causal factors are to be found in intangible aspects of culture conflict 
rather than in external environmental influences, 


GossmaNn, Roy J. “Adjustment of Juvenile Delinquent Boys,” Journal 


of Exceptional Children, III (June, 1937), 148-50. 
Methods used in handling delinquent boys at the Chicago Juvenile Detention 
Home are described, and the chief causes of delinquency are discussed. 


Hirscu, NATHANIEL Davin Mttron. Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sci-Art Publishers, 1937. Pp. 250. 

The report of a study made at the Wayne County (Michigan) Clinic for Juvenile 
Delinquency. Causal factors were investigated in 604 cases. A review of ex- 
perimental studies is included. 


Jacos, WALTER. “Juvenile Delinquency—Plainfield Works at It,” Jour- 


nal of the National Education Association, XXVI,(December, 1937), 
288-90. 
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An account of the work being done by the Plainfield (New Jersey) Delinquency 
Council in dealing with juvenile delinquency. 


Juvenile Court Statistics, Year Ended December 31, 1934, and Federal 
Juvenile Offenders, Year Ended June 30, 1935. United States Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 235, 1937. Pp. iv+106. 

Trends in delinquency rates are indicated in this report. 


KEPHART, NEWELL C. “Some Changes in Delinquents during Institutional 
Commitment,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (April, 1937), 67- 
75- 

Through association tests and sociometric measurements, delinquent boys 
were tested on entrance to the institution and again after a period of six months. 
Statistically reliable changes were found, which are summarized in the report. 


KIRKPATRICK, Mitton E. ‘Some Significant Factors in Juvenile Recid- 
ivism,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VII (July, 1937), 349-59. 
The following factors are found relevant to the problem of recidivism in juvenile 
offenders: age, race, school grade, school problems, number of children in the 
family, neighborhood, type of offense, and number of agencies in contact with 
the family. The report urges greater sensitivity to these social danger zones 
on the part of workers in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


McHucu, Rose J. (Editor). The Delinquent Child and the Institution. 
State of New York Department of Social Welfare, No. 3. Albany, New 
York: State of New York Department of Social Welfare, 1937. 

A series of eight articles and a bibliography prepared by leading experts in this 
field, relating especially to administrative, psychiatric, and social services in 
connection with institutions for juvenile delinquents. 


MALLER, J. B. “Juvenile Delinquency in New York City: A Summary ofa 

Comprehensive Report,”’ Journal of Psychology, III (January, 1937), 
1-25. 
The records of the Children’s Courts of New York City for three decades were 
analyzed to show delinquency trends. Geographically, delinquency was found 
to be concentrated in areas with poor economic, social, educational, and health 
conditions. 


Moore, JosePH E. “‘A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Delin- 
quent and Dependent Boys,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVIII (May, 1937), 355-66. 

Tests for delinquency are reviewed; underlying assumptions are stated; and 
methods of determining validity are listed. Includes a bibliography. 

Oscoop, W. B., and Trapp, C. E. “A Study of 400 Juvenile Delinquents; 
Statistical Report,’’ New England Journal of Medicine, No. 215 (Octo- 
ber 1, 1936), 623-26. 

Summarizes data for four hundred delinquent cases relating to age of offenders, 

mental ability, and type of offenses committed. 
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““Psycho- 
pathology and Treatment of Delinquent Girls,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, VII (January, 1937), 58-71. 

A report of the methods of treatment applied to eighty-one delinquent girls. 


RECKLESS, WALTER C. ‘Juvenile Delinquency and Behavior Patterning,”’ 


Journal of Educational Sociology, X (April, 1937), 493-505. 

Factors associated with juvenile delinquency are analyzed. The importance of 
early home influences is considered. Reformatories and correctional schools 
tend to spread delinquency. Motion pictures are a contributing factor. It is 
recommended that treatment be directed toward repatterning behavior. 


Younc, PAULINE VisLick. Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xxxvi+646. 
A comprehensive report of methods used in dealing with delinquency. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN™ 


CoHEN, HELEN Louise. “ihe Program for Gifted Pupils in New York 


City,” English Journal (High School Edition), XXVI (September, 


1937), 548-56. 
A survey of English curriculums and programs for gifted pupils used in New 
York City high schools. 


HOLLINGWoRTH, Leta S. “ ‘Bright Students Take Care of Themselves,’ ”’ 


North American Review, CCXLIII (Summer, 1937), 261-73. 

The author contends that bright students cannot utilize their abilities to a 
maximum degree in childhood or adult life. Outstanding traits of the gifted are 
indicated, and a plea is made for more adequate provisions for children with 
intelligence quotients over 130. 


Ho.tiincwortH, Leta S., and Rust, METTA Maunp. “Application of the 


Bernreuter Inventory of Personality to Highly Intelligent Adolescents,” 
Journal of Psychology, 1V (October, 1937), 287-93. 

Adolescents, chiefly of Semitic stock, whose intelligence quotients in childhood 
were above 135, were found to be less neurotic, more self-sufficient, and less 
submissive than college students in general or the adults represented in the 
Bernreuter norms. 


SELLINGER, BENJAMIN. ‘Challenge of the 1,500,000 with Exceptional In- 


telligence,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XIX (June, 1937), 48-53. 

The problem presented by gifted children in high school is discussed, and 
alternative provisions are suggested for giving maximum opportunity to those 
with exceptional intelligence. 


1 See also report by Eunice Strabe! in Item 484 in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the October, 1937, number © the School Review, Item 533 (Herr) in the No- 
vember, 1937, number of the School Review, and Item 355 (Bentley) in the May, 1938, 
number of the School Review. 
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245. STREET, R. F. ‘The Mentally Superior Child,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, III (February, 1937), 83-86. 
Superior children in the Battle Creek (Michigan) public schools were compared 
with average children in mental and social responses. The outstanding traits 
characteristic of gifted children are reported. 


246. TAYLOR, Howarp. “The Gifted Child and His Education,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, III (October, 1936), 10-14. 
Characteristics of gifted children are described, and suggestions are made for 
educating such children in the public schools. 


247. WINSoR, FREDERICK. “Educating the Gifted Boy,” @4ilantic Monthly, 
CLIX (May, 1937), 570-78. 
A plea for more adequate educational training and more flexible curriculum 
provisions for the upper fifth of the school population in intelligence and scho- 
lastic ability. 


248. Witty, PauL A. “‘The Nature and Needs of Gifted Children,”’ Educational 
Trends, V (December, 1936), 11-13. 
The failure of fifty superior children over a ten-year period to show conspicuous 
creative talent is attributed to the failure of schools to foster talent through a 
suitable milieu. Facts relating to gifted children are summarized, and an 
appeal is made for more sympathetic educational provisions for these children 
in the schools. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


249. ATHEARN, CLARENCE R. “‘Keeping Pace with the Advancing Curriculum,” 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, X (September, 1937), 
2-6. 
The director of educational research at the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind discusses the underlying principles of curriculum changes and 
describes how they have been applied in the teaching of the blind in relation to 
elementary-school work and to junior and senior high school work. 


250. Education of the Blind: A Survey. London, Exgiand: Edward Arnold & 
Co., 1936. Pp. 344. 
The survey was made in England by a committee appointed jointly by the Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Blind and the National Institute for the Blind. Con- 
siders the history of the work, objectives of the program, instructional prob- 
lems for various age groups, administrative problems, individual differences in 
capacity, and the relative place of industrial and university training. 


251. FARRELL, GABRIEL. “Vocational Guidance at Perkins,’’ Outlook for the 
Blind, XXXI (June, 1937), 65-69. 
Describes the methods of vocational guidance afforded at Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind and the results of such guidance. 


252. Hatt, Ints B. “Practical Treatment of the Deaf-blind,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, III (April, 1937), 102-6, 126. 
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The author is in charge of the deaf-blind department of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. She describes the special character- 
istics and needs of this group of handicapped persons, together with their pos- 
sibilities for educational development. 


. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “What Are the Educational Facilities for the 


Visually Handicapped?”’ Sight-saving Review, VII (June, 1937), 90-95. 
Considers various aspects of sight-saving classes, such as bases of selection of 
pupils, purpose of such classes, qualifications of instructor, physical setup and 
materials, and methods of instruction. 


. SaNKEY, AynA McCtatn. “Problems in Teaching Speech to the Blind,” 


Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (February, 1938), 77-83. 
Adjustment in the teacher’s attitude, advantages of individual instruction, 
corrective speech techniques, and development of artistic speech are among 
the problems considered. 


. SPROWLES, M. REBA. “Development of Sight-saving Class Work in the 


Fairhill School, Philadelphia,’ Sight-saving Review, VII (December, 
1937), 263-71. 

Describes how the sight-saving class work is co-ordinated with that of the 
regular classes. For older pupils, from thirteen to twenty years of age, not 
mentally or physically equipped for high-school work, opportunities are pro- 
vided for experiences in homemaking, salesmanship, gardening, and personal 
hygiene. 


. WiLBER, Loutse. Vocations for the Visually Handicapped. New York: 


American Foundation for the Blind, 1937. Pp. 224. 

The author, herself a blind person, pleads for a vocational-guidance program 
for the blind, with particular reference to residential schools. Sketches the 
careers of successful blind persons of the twentieth century and holds that the 
blind compare favorably in performance with persons of normal vision. Out- 
lines the elements of a vocational-guidance program as she thinks it should be 
developed. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


257. CARROLL, RoBERT L. ‘Speech Training in the Child Crippled by Spastic 


Paralysis,’’ Journal of Speech Disorders, 11 (September, 1937), 155-57. 
A discussion of the relation of the muscles of speech to the muscles of the ex- 
tremities. Concludes that speech training, coupled with measures to improve 
other muscular action and co-ordination, is most effective. Such training re- 
quires the co-operation of speech teacher, physical-education teacher, doctor, 
and orthodontist. 


258. GIRARD, Percy Merritt. Home Treatment of Spastic Paralysis. Phila- 





delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. xxviii+-130. 
A physician discusses in nontechnical language the essential facts of spastic 
paralysis and makes numerous suggestions concerning physical therapy, speech 
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training, occupational therapy, and other problems to be faced by parents of 
the afflicted child. 


. Jounson, Grace V. “New Busy Hands,” Crippled Child, XV (December, 
1937), 94-95- 
Brief descriptions, by the occupational therapist of the schools, of the work be- 
ing done at Dowling School (for crippled children) in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


. Lord, ELIZABETH Evans. Children Handicapped by Cerebral Palsy. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. xiv+106. 
A study of the psychological problems involved in the treatment and develop- 
ment of children afflicted with spastic paralysis. Written for professional work- 
ers. 


. McIntire, Hazet C. “Education for Crippled Children: An Adequate 
State Program,” Crippled Child, XV (December, 1937), 96-100. 


Discusses the important place of education in an adequate state program for 
crippled children, its relation to other phases of the program, and the vital 
factors which should characterize it. 


. PHENIX, FLORENCE L. ‘‘Wisconsin’s Dual Program for the Crippled 
Child,” Public Health Nursing, XXIX (November, 1937), 642-44. 


Describes the methcds used in Wisconsin in administering the provisions for 
both physical restoration and academic education of crippled children. 


. RosENBAUM, Betty B. ‘‘Neurotic Tendencies in Crippled Girls,’ Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX XI (January-March, 1937), 423- 
29. 
The Thurstone Personality Schedule was given to a group of crippled girls 
assembled at a camp and was administered again after the girls had returned 
to their homes. Findings seem to indicate “‘that there is a real tie-up between 
the factors of degree of crippledness and neuroticism.” 


. TELLER, IRENE E. “Education for the Physically Handicapped,” School 
and Society, XLVI (November 20, 1937), 668-71. 


A brief report of a follow-up study of fifty-one crippled children graduated from 
the high school for the crippled at Spalding School, Chicago. Statistics are pre- 
sented concerning advanced study, employment, attitudes of teachers and em- 
ployers, necessary adjustments, and suggested changes in the high-school course 
of study, as reported by the persons contacted. 


DEAF AND HaArp-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


. ANDERSON, Tom L. “The Handwriting on the Wall,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LX XXII (September, 1937), 364-70. 


Calls attention to factors in vocational education of the deaf-which need at- 
tention: (1) more help for underprivileged pupils who cannot carry the regular 
course, (2) more provision for suitable training for girls, (3) local surveys of 
employment possibilities, (4) well-prepared and progressive teachers who are 
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more than ‘‘foremen” in their trades, (5) education of the whole child, and 
(6) training for effective living outside the institution. 






266. BRADWAY, KATHERINE Preston. “‘The Social Competence of Deaf Chil- 
dren,” American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXII (March, 1937), 122-40. 
A research study conducted to determine the practicability of using the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale in measuring the social competence of deaf chil- 
dren. Findings indicate that ‘‘the deaf group was 20 per cent inferior to hear- 
ing subjects in social competence throughout all age levels examined.’ It is 
stated that this scale ‘“‘may be applied successfully to deaf subjects without 
modification.” 


. CLoup, Dan T. “Meeting the Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child,” 
Volta Review, XX XIX (September, 1937), 487-89, 540. 
Considers children ‘‘who have a comparatively large degree of hearing as shown 
by the audiometer yet are unable to use that hearing.’ Describes the program 
under way at the Illinois State School for the Deaf to meet the needs of such 
pupils with the assistance of hearing aids. 

268. ‘‘Deaf Girls in Regular Girl Scout Camps,” Volta Review, XXXIX (July, 


1937), 391-95. 

Discusses the extent of activities for the deaf in Girl Scout troops and their 
attendance and co-operation in Girl Scout camps. ‘‘There is a growing tendency 
to believe that, when conditions are right, the physically handicapped girl 
should preferably be included in the activities of the physically normal scout.” 


269. LARUE, Mary Strickter. “A Plan for Retarded Deaf Children,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXII (November, 1937), 445-49. 


A teacher in the West Virginia State School for the Deaf describes an organiza- 
tion carried on there for a group of slow learners. 




































270. Mason, Marie K., and Bricut, MARGARET Gorpon. ‘Tempo in Rhyth- 
mic Speech Education,”’ American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXII (Novem- 
ber, 1937), 385-401. 
The authors made a study of speech tempo, comparing the rate of speech of 
auditorially handicapped persons with that of normally hearing individuals 
and translating the results into musical notation. The outcome of the experi- 
ment is offered as a basis for measuring and evaluating the speech rate of deaf 
children and for ‘‘bringing about the desired unity of purpose in rhythmic 
speech education.” 


271. PINTNER, Rupotr. “Latest Phases of Psychological Testing with the 
Deaf,”’ American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXII (September, 1937), 
327-37- 

Discusses the results of personality tests that have been applied to the deaf and 
the need of broadening the concept of ‘‘education” in schools for the deaf to 
include general adjustment and personality development. Calls attention to 
the importance of having the services of a psychologist available in every 
school for the deaf. 
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272. “Special Report of Retardation of Children with Impaired Hearing in New 


York City Schools,’ American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXII (May, 
1937), 234-43. 

A report submitted as a part of the W.P.A. (for the city of New York) Project 
No. 6065 for the Conservation of Hearing of School Children. Findings of the 
survey, involving more than 600,000 children, indicate that 3.17 per cent have 
impaired hearing in both ears; about 4.5 per cent need otological diagnosis; 
and from 1.5 to 3.5 per cent need lip-reading instruction. Experience with more 
than 4,000 hard-of-hearing children points to the reduction of retardation after 
lip-reading instruction had been received for a period of from six months to 
two years. 


273. TAYLOR, Harris. ‘Public Day Schools for the Deaf in the United States,”’ 


Volta Review, XXXIX (June, 1937), 328-29, 377; (July, 1937), 389-90, 
428; (October, 1937), 555-57, 594-95; (November, 1937), 618-19, 660; 
(December, 1937), 690-93, 720-21; XL (January, 1938), 15-21, 60; 
(February, 1938), 83-87, 114-16; (March, 1938), 133-39, 178-79. 

A series of articles dealing with the development of day schools for the deaf in 
the United States and with their relative advantages and disadvantages as 
compared with residential schools. Written by a well-known leader in the 
education of the deaf who has been actively connected with both residential 
and day schools. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


274. Boas, Ernst P. ‘Heart Disease in Childhood,” Journal of Exceptional 


Children, IV (November, 1937), 25-32. 

A physician at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City sketches “‘the major prob- 
lems implicit in the care of children with rheumatic heart disease.’”’ Considers 
both physical and educational factors involved. 


. DE Koninc, BLANCHE H. ‘Inducing Open Window Room Parents To Feel 


a Responsibility for Their Children’s Health Habits,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, IV (December, 1937), 61-63, 70. 


The executive secretary of the Grand Rapids Anti-tuberculosis Society makes 
some definite suggestions on how teachers can secure the co-operation of 
parents, not only in rebuilding the frail bodies of children committed to the 
care of so-called ‘‘open-window rooms,”’ but also in preventing conditions which 
necessitate such placement. 


. Hattwick, Berta WErtss. ‘‘Mental-Hygiene Considerations in the Care 


of Convalescent Children,’ Mental Hygiene, XXI (April, 1937), 263- 
70. 

Two trained nursery-school workers carried on an experiment in the children’s 
wards of two hospitals to observe the extent to which nursery-school techniques 
could be used in the situations in question. Suggestions are offered for the 
care of convalescent children. 
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. McGrecor, E. “The Convalescent Child at School,” Crippled Child, XV 
(December, 1937), 103-4. 
Describes a program of educational activity under way in a general hospital 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

278. ‘‘What Is the Schools’ Responsibility to the Malnourished Child,” Jn- 

structor, XLVI (September, 1937), 18, 77. 


The problem is discussed from the standpoint of: (1) the rural school, by 
Ruth E. Grout; (2) the village school, by Maud A. Brown; and (3) schools in 
larger communities, by Vaughn S. Blanchard. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 





279. BRYNGELSON, Bryno. “Psychological Problems in Stuttering,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXI (October, 1937), 631-39. 
Identifies four aspects of stuttering and discusses the therapy relating to them: 
(z) the “‘stuttering personality,” (2) the fear of speaking, (3) the neurological 
act of stuttering, and (4) the excessive effort utilized in breaking the spasm so 
as to realize speech. 


280. HAHN, EuGENE F. “An Integration of Stuttering Therapies,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, II (June, 1937), 87-94. 
Calls attention to the confusion in the speech-correction field which is caused by 
the great variety of remedial treatments. Suggests a method of integrating the 
various treatments. 

281. HAHN, EUGENE F. ‘‘A Compendium of Some Theories and Therapies of 
Stuttering,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII (October, 1937), 378- 
96. 
Presents the theories with respect to causes of stuttering and therapies of 
Blanton, Travis, Bluemel, Fletcher, Greene, Gifford, Dunlap, and West, and 
a brief summary of other theories. 





282. JOHNSON, WENDELL, and House, Enon. “Certain Laterality Character- 
istics of Children with Articulatory Disorders,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (September, 1937), 52-58. 


Report of a study conducted to investigate ‘‘certain laterality characteristics of 
severe functional articulatory cases.’ A group of forty-one children with 
articulatory disorders were compared with thirty-three children without such 
disorders. ‘‘The results of this investigation warrant the conclusion that hand- 
edness, as measured, tends to be related to severe functional articulatory de- 
fects. The findings with regard to eyedness, however, were not significant.” 


283. SCHOOLFIELD, LucitLE D. “The Development of Speech Correction in 
America in the Nineteenth Century,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXIV (February, 1938), 101-16. ’ 

Traces the development of the speech-correction movement in America up to 

1890. Discusses the kinds of speech defects, the theories as to causes, the 

methods of treatment, and the results. 
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i 284. TANBERG, Cray. “The Clinical Significance of the Symptomatology and 
; Etiology of Stuttering,”’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII (Decem- 
ber, 1937), 654-59. 

Defines stuttering on a basis of symptoms and analyzes some of the causes of 
stuttering and their relation to clinical treatment. Ascribes the cause of stutter- 
ing to the stutterer’s general emotional instability. 


285. WEST, ROBERT; KENNEDY, Lou; and Carr, ANNA. The Rehabilitation of 
Speech. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xxii+476. 
A comprehensive treatise on diagnosis and treatment of speech defects. Cor- 
rective procedures for both adults and children are considered. An appendix 
includes descriptions of testing techniques and examination procedures, with 
suggestions for using them. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


286. BRADWAY, KATHERINE PRESTON. “Social Competence of Exceptional 

Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, IV (October, November, and 
December, 1937), 1-8, 18; 38-42; 64-69. 
A series of three articles on the use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale with 
several types of exceptional children, namely, the mentally subnormal, the 
deaf, the blind, and the crippled. Results secured for the respective groups are 
compared with one another and with those found for normal children. 


287. DOBBINS, ELEANOR C., and ABERNATHY, RuTH. Physical Education Activ- 

ities for Handicapped Children. New York State Education Department, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Book V. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1937. Pp. 56. 
The bulletin is presented ‘‘to enrich the program of physical education for 
handicapped children, particularly those enrolled in special classes for the 
physically handicapped.” To be used as a guide in planning recreational physi- 
cal activities. Considers orthopedic cases, cardiacs, the visually handicapped, 
and potential orthopedic and functional handicaps. 


288. Goop, CARTER V. (Editor). “Summary of Studies Relating to Exception- 
al Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children. Extra issue, January, 
1938. Pp. 60. 
The entire issue is devoted to a consideration of studies relating to exceptional 
children, including both handicapped and gifted. Gives bibliographies and 
summaries of research dealing with the respective fields. 


289. MARTENS, ELISE H., and REYNOLDS, FLORENCE E. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the Education and Psychology of Exceptional Children. United 
States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 71 (1937). Pp. 42. 
Includes materials from two previous editions and new material up to 1937. 
The references are classified in nine sections, each relating to a special phase of 
the problem. 
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. MorGAN, WALTER E. State Apportionments for the Education of Physically 





Handicapped Children in California. Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 16. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 
1937. Pp. vili+24. 

Summarizes provisions of the School Code of California relating to state aid 
for educating physically handicapped pupils and indicates the methods of ap- 
portionment of funds. 


. Prarr, Paut L. “On Professional Preparation: Need for Revised Teacher 


Certifications,” Journal of Speech Disorders, I1 (December, 1937), 199- 
204. 

Calls attention to the need of expecting from regular teachers a better under- 
standing of, and ability to deal with, problems of childhood behavior which, 
if left unchecked, lead to the necessity of clinical or institutional treatment. 
Certification requirements should be adjusted with this need in view. 


. RINcMAN, BERNICE. “Girl Scouting and the Physically Handicapped,” 


Journal of Exceptional Children, 1V (January, 1938), 73-79, 92, 93- 

On the basis of attendance at the first international training course held in 
England for leaders of handicapped scouts, the author discusses the develop- 
ment of the work in England and in the United States. 


. WALLIN, J. E. WAtLAcE. ‘“Trends and Needs in the Training of Teachers 





for Special Classes for Handicapped Children,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXI (March, 1938), 506-26. 

Considers the general status of special requirements for teachers of exceptional 
children, changes that have taken place in the past five years, and problems that 
need to be studied looking toward a satisfactory adjustment in this field of 
service. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A new work on classroom management.—After years of much uncertainty the 
subject of classroom management begins to show signs of achieving stability, of 
winning a recognized place for itself in the general field of professional dis- 
ciplines in education. This achievement is attributable, in part, to the distinc- 
tion that has been made between the activities of the teacher which are directly 
related to the learning process and those which are only indirectly related there- 
to. The first set of activities may be referred to as instructional; the second, as 
extra-instructional. Methods of classroom ‘‘instruction’’ are thus quite clearly 
separated from methods of classroom “‘management.”’ Unfortunately, however, 
the two are more clearly separated in thought than in the terminology that 
lingers on from a lazy tradition. Since it is not illogical to speak of the manage- 
ment of instructional procedures, continuation of the term “management” in its 
present use obviously tends to becloud a distinction that in itself is quite un- 
ambiguous. 

After the distinction referred to has been adopted, an author has two options: 
he may confine himself to the extra-instructional activities within the classroom, 
or he may devote his attention to those both within and without. The reviewer 
prefers the first of these alternatives; Tidyman,! however, has chosen the second. 
As a result, he appends chapters on professional ethics, community relations, 
and personal growth. His may be the better course. The question is not one of 
the value of the additional topics mentioned; it is rather a question of definition. 

One can easily follow the general trend of the author’s thought in the follow- 
ing chapter headings: ‘The Field and Its Importance,” “Formulating a Phi- 
losophy of Education,” ‘‘Preparing the Classroom Environment,” “Guiding 
Pupils’ Behavior,” “Handling Problem Situations and Cases,” “Physical Wel- 
fare Activities,” “Directing School Life Activities,” ‘Testing,’ ‘Marking, 
Keeping Records, and Reports,” “Planning the Curriculum,” “Preparing a 
Schedule,’’ ‘The Selection and Use of Instructional Material and Equipment,” 
“The Administration of Class Instruction,” “The Administration of Group 
Instruction,” “The Administration of Individual Instruction,” “Tire A*minis- 
tration of Activity Instruction,”’ and, finally, the three chapters previously 
alluded to. 


t Willard F. Tidyman, Directing Learning through Class Management. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. viiit-540. $2.50. 
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The influence of the author’s long experience as a director of teacher training 
is felt throughout the book. He never seems to forget the immature student in 
the teachers’ college, or in any college, who has more ambition than scholarly 
achievement to his credit and whose every action betrays the need expressed 
in Goethe’s immortal exclamation, ““Mehr Licht!” Consequently, the message of 
the volume is seldom concealed in erudite phrase but is brought to the student 
in simple language and with a practical touch. 

It is difficult to be all things to all men—especially in print, where chapter 
and verse are matters of record. One who writes for publication must, therefore, 
be prepared to weather the criticism of dissenters, heretics, and common every- 
day faultfinders. One query in this vein, and the reviewer is through. A ques- 
tion may be raised with regard to the most appropriate method of handling 
objective source material in a work of this kind. The essential data from inves- 
tigations may be presented in tabular form, or the most important data may be 
woven into the discussion of topics. Tidyman has adopted the second plan as 
possibly the simpler for his readers. It is the opinion of the reviewer, however, 
that, other things being equal, the first plan will be more satisfactory, especially 
to persons of critical or scholarly inclination. 

Each chapter is followed by a liberal list of questions and a highly useful 
bibliography. 

The book should be of real value to teachers in service and to students pre- 


paring to teach. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


Rural planning.—Social maladjustments of unusual severity stimulate in- 
tense and sometimes intelligent attacks on social problems. Old panaceas are 
revived, and programs involving new elements are developed. Among elements 
generated by recent social disturbance which are characterized as new, many 
relate to modifying a laissez faire economy in the direction of planning. Trea- 
tises on regional, urban, and rural planning have appeared. Traditionally, how- 
ever, the agricultural population has boasted of its independence and freedom 
from detailed regulation. Nevertheless, agricultural people are becoming less 
deluded regarding their independence, and extensive efforts are being made to 
extend planning to their domain. A timely volume’ briefly surveys these efforts. 

The book is intended as a handbook for lay and professional persons and as 
a textbook for classroom use in the study of rural sociology or planning. The 
first two of the sixteen chapters deal, respectively, with the philosophy of plan- 
ning and with its general economic bases in rural areas. Human and land re- 
sources are then considered, with emphasis on population trends, rural zoning, 
standards of living, and ways of shifting ownership to tenants. Two chapters 
treat the anticipations and the results of land-settlement programs, in current 
American life and historically in land-conscious Europe. 


t William E. Cole and Hugh Price Crowe, Recent Trends in Rural Planning. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvit+580. $3.50. 
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The ten remaining chapters evaluate specific phases of rural life and institu- 
tions. Each of the following topics is discussed in a chapter: social welfare, 
treating child welfare, care of the aged, relief, and welfare administration; 
juvenile delinquency, commenting on its distribution, causal factors, and treat- 
ment; crime and justice, noting inadequacies of law-enforcement agencies, pos- 
sibilities of state constabularies, and needs for consolidations; rural health, 
describing health programs, related governmental functions, and preventive 
versus curative medicine; rural education, emphasizing adequacy and acces- 
sibility in terms of rural problems, guidance, and a functional state university; 
tural libraries, with illustrations of typical services, local possibilities, and ave- 
nues of co-ordination; rural recreation, describing available and needed agen- 
cies, types of recreation areas, and principles of recreation planning; the rural 
church, sketching its declining prestige and reviewing suggestions for improve- 
ment; rural government, examining problems of overlapping units, spoils poli- 
tics, and possible reorganizations; and rural electrification, studying dispersion 
of rural inhabitants in foreign countries, problems involved in extending cur- 
rent to American rural homes, and trends in pertinent legislation. 

Each chapter concludes with a rather extensive bibliography of comparative- 
ly recent titles. There are fifty-five figures and fifty-eight numbered tables. A 
subject and an author index conclude the book. 

The authors have chosen significant topics around which to organize the book 
and have presented their materials in a manner easily understood by laymen and 
beginning students. Professional workers and advanced students of rural prob- 
lems, however, will be familiar with much of the material. For them the book 
has value in sharpening general acquaintance through specific data and in citing 
extensive treatments and sources. The book is most useful as a review of prac- 
tices and recommendations, with economically liberal emphasis, rather than as 


an exposition of a particular philosophy. 
HARoLpD H. PUNKE 
GEoRGIA STATE WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
VaLposta, GEORGIA 


The curriculum: subject-centered or integrated?—Shall we continue to tinker 
with a subject-centered curriculum or shall we abandon it for an integrated 
program? We have had many enthusiastic subjective descriptions of teachers’ 
and pupils’ reactions to curriculums in which subject matter to be covered and 
subject boundary lines to be observed had no place. However, studies giving 
objective evidence of the values of some of these newer ventures in curriculum- 
building have been few in number. The public schools of Houston, Texas, now 
give us an appraisal? of a curriculum planned without subject divisions around 


t Edison Ellsworth Oberholtzer, An Integrated Curriculum in Practice: A Study of 
the Development, Installation, and A ppraisal of a Certain Type of Integrated Curriculum in 
the Educational Program of the Public Elementary Schools of Houston, Texas. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 694. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. Pp. xvit+218. $2.35. 
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four central themes: interdependence, control over nature, adaptation, and co- 
operation. The school administrators and teachers of Houston spent approxi- 
mately eight years in planning, studying, and revising curriculum materials be- 
fore the new integrated program was subjected to a critical test. 

Seventy-three teachers and sixteen hundred fourth- and fifth-grade pupils 
worked in three groups in the evaluation project. Group A used the new in- 
tegrated materials with no scheduled periods, no subject divisions, no time al- 
lotments to be observed, and with skills and facts taught as the teachers thought 
they were needed. Group B used the new materials also and proceeded in quite 
the same manner as Group A except that the teachers attempted to give 50 per 
cent of the class time to problem-solving activities, 25 per cent to creative ac- 
tivities, and 25 per cent to skill-development activities. The teachers of Group 
B taught the skills as they were needed by their classes, but they were asked to 
observe certain grade standards regarding skills. Group C was divided in two 
parts: one half of the group used Houston’s old social-studies course (a fusion 
course), with all the regulations on time allotments and subject periods which 
went with the old course; the other half used the new integrated course ma- 
terials but followed the same regulations as did the other half of Group C. 
The progress of the three groups was measured in terms of academic achieve- 
ment; reactions to the classroom procedures on the part of pupils, parents, 
teachers, principals, and supervisors; the quantity of general literature read by 
each pupil; and changes in pupil interests. 

Oberholtzer’s conclusions are favorable to the integrated curriculum. He con- 
cludes that pupils using such a curriculum can do as well in fundamental skills 


as pupils using a subject-centered program and that, because less time is used 
for drill, there will be more time in an integrated program for problem-solving 
and creative activities. There are other interesting conclusions which cannot 
be reported here, but the study is of sufficient importance to challenge the inter- 
est of every school worker, especially those in any way associated with the im- 
provement of instruction. 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
MINNEAPOLIS PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


Principles of physical education the first step in program-making.—There are 
teachers who sometimes become so engrossed with the mechanics and routines 
of classroom and gymnasium procedures that they spend little time in con- 
templating the philosophy that should inspire their programs. There are ad- 
ministrators who, having inadequate opportunity to read sufficiently in the 
technical literature of the several departments of their schools, find it difficult 
to keep up with the modern attitudes of the leaders in physical education. The 
general reader seldom finds intelligible or interesting an exposition of the aims 
and objectives of a technical field which has been prepared for students in that 
field. Many members of the parent-teachers’ organizations still think of physical 
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education in the terms of muscle-building, correction of defects, and exercise as 
a health measure. To these persons Sharman’s discussion! of the sociological 
backgrounds and the place of physical education in a democracy will be stimu- 
lating and enlightening. 

While Sharman states in the Preface to his new book that he is addressing his 
discussion to advanced students in training, nevertheless his book can be useful 
to a broader constituency. 

The teacher of physical education will find discussed here the biological, the 
sociological, the psychological, and the educational foundations on which a 
philosophy can be built. The underlying motive of each discussion is to show 
that modern society is constantly changing; that the relations of the boy and 
the girl to home, school, religion, and government demand new treatment; and 
therefore that our principles must also change to meet these new needs. 

The first consideration in arriving at a philosophy of physical education is an under- 
standing of the basic social philosophy of our people [p. 115]. 

The general function of education is to help individuals make an adequate adjust- 
ment to the problems of life. Knowledge and skills are valuable in education only to 
the extent that they facilitate human activity and make the adjustment of the organ- 
ism to its environment more flexible [p. 117]. 

In physical education we should seek to develop intelligent co-operators and not 
train some individuals as docile followers and others as autocratic leaders. In a demo- 
cratic society a person prepared to be a good follower should also be a good leader 
[p. 131]. 

In the later chapters of the book the author discusses the administration of 
physical education as set up under these principles of education. The book is 
consistent in presenting the necessity of some philosophy based on recent trends 
in biology, sociology, psychology, and education as a prerequisite for a program. 
Such admonition is, of course, timely for students in training, but it also might 
not be amiss for teachers in the field to check back their practice against some 


such philosophy as is expressed in this book. 
Joun F. Bovarp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


A health service for elementary grades—Education in healthful living is one 
of the accepted functions of the schools. There is an increasing number of well- 
written books designed not only to give information but to aid in developing 
attitudes toward personal and public health and to give opportunity for practic- 
ing health habits. The Healthy Life Series? makes a desirable contribution to the 
books suitable for the elementary and early junior high school grades. The use 


t Jackson R. Sharman, Modern Principles of Physical Education. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1937..Pp. viiit+-208. $2.00. 

2 John Guy Fowlkes, Lora Z. Jackson, and Arnold S. Jackson, The Healthy Life 
Series: Healthy Bodies, pp. viiit+-216, $0.64; Healthy Growing, pp. viiit+216, $0.64; 
Keeping Well, pp. viiit-264, $0.80. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 
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of short stories in most of the topics makes this a series of supplementary books 
rather than basal textbooks. 

The material is that which is included in most courses in health education. 
It is presented positively throughout the series except in the case of a few illus- 
trations. There is provision for repetition of certain ideas in the various books, 
but the presentations are different. To illustrate: In Healthy Growing flies are 
discussed in a story in which a group of children look for a good place to eat a 
picnic lunch. The proximity to the desired picnic site of barns and other breed- 
ing places of flies forms a natural situation. Later in the same book there is a 
discussion of how to fight flies in the home, accompanied by an attractive picture 
of a child using a swatter. In Keeping Well flies are considered in relation to 
garbage disposal. In this book there is also mention of the germs found on flies’ 
feet in the topic “‘Where Microbes Hide,” and a paragraph is devoted to avoid- 
ing flies. Four words, “There were no flies,” are used as part of a description of 
the type of restaurant patronized by a touring family. 

Each book has a glossary and a good index. The type and paper are satis- 
factory. 

Each chapter has suggested ‘“Things To Do,” and many have a series of 
questions, ““Do You Know?” which, for the most part, are good. One doubts, 
however, the desirability of proposing that children ‘‘ask your teacher,” as is 
done in some of the suggestions. These suggestions might better have been 
placed in a teachers’ manual, since they imply that the children might have to 
take the initiative for arranging teaching situations. 

The use of the word “rules’’ is disconcerting in some of the places where it 
occurs, for example, “‘A list of rules for buying shoes and stockings,” “Good 
sleeping rules,” and ‘‘Rules for preventing colds.” 

As a whole, the books are attractive, and the story touches are interesting. 
Children will enjoy these books and will profit from reading them. 

»Mary May WyMANn 
Dreector, HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 
PuBLic ScHOOoLs, LouIsvILLE, KENTUCKY 


Another contribution to the spelling problem.—Gates and his associates have 
furnished research workers in the field of spelling with a unique contribution." 
Each of 3,876 words was carefully checked to determine the most common error 
or errors in children’s misspelling of the word, the percentage of error which 
appears in the given form, the average grade placement of each word as found in 
various tests and courses of study in spelling, and a grade level of comprehension 
as indicated by a multiple-choice test of the meanings of words. While the selec- 


t Arthur I. Gates, A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words: Showing the ‘‘Hard 
Spots,”” Common Misspellings, Average Spelling Grade-Placement, and Comprehen- 
sion Grade-Ratings of Each Word. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. 166. $2.10. 
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tion of words was somewhat arbitrary, there is no doubt that the vast majority 
of them are among the words most frequently taught. They are words with high 
social usage and some of them of great cruciality. The more we know regarding 
such words, unquestionably the better. 

The percentage of error was determined by giving the words in a test to 
children “usually one grade lower than the grade in which the word was formerly 
taught in the curriculum of this particular school’”’ (pp. 3-4). Since nothing in 
the report shows specifically what grade was tested for any particular word, re- 
search workers will meet a certain handicap in making comparisons between the 
percentage of error given in this book and the percentage which they may find 
in their own studies. 

A random sampling of approximately ro per cent of the listed words showed 
the percentage of error for the form given as the common error to be 50 or 
above in only about 2 per cent of the cases. Forty-eight per cent of the cases 
show a percentage of error on the form given as the common error of 25 to 48. 
In the case of about half the words, a single type of spelling error does not 
occur as often as one time in four. Hence some question may well be raised of 
the value to the teacher of knowing that this particular form of error does occur 
more frequently than any other single form. Each child, in perfecting his own 
spelling, should doubtless stress his attention on the correct spelling of the part 
of the word that he has missed. For the teacher to call his attention to a par- 
ticular type of misspelling would certainly be confusing in many cases. To em- 
phasize a particular part of the word as being troublesome is of doubtful value 
to pupils who have already learned the correct spelling. 

The whole report represents a tremendous amount of labor, which, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, will probably be of much more service to research 


workers than to teachers. 
E. J. ASHBAUGH 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


The behavior of young children.—Notwithstanding the fact that the author 
of a new book’ states in his Preface that “‘child psychology clearly should deal 
with child behavior” (p. 7), most of his illustrations are from historical char- 
acters or poetry or Ovid. There is no evidence that the author has a vital 
knowledge of children or of the revolutionary findings about the nature of 
children which are available from child-guidance clinics, nursery schools, and 
visiting teachers. 

The book is intended as a textbook for beginning students in the field of 
child psychology, but it gives neither detailed scientific explanations, presented 
clearly enough to enable students to grasp the discussed concepts, nor sound 
practical applications which would be useful in the handling and the manage- 
ment of children. For example, the difficult question of instincts and habits 


tNoel B. Cuff, Child Psychology. Louisville, Kentucky: Standard Printing Co., 
1937. Pp. 300. 
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is settled as follows: ‘‘The problem of instinct versus habit, therefore, has been 
abandoned recently by most psychologists. Furthermore, research now tends 
to focus on normative surveys of behavior patterns and on the role of matura- 
tion in the patterning of behavior” (p. 46). 

The tone of the book is flippant: ‘“The big bad behaviorists then sent these 
instincts to the junk yard for outmoded psychology and argued that all behavior 
is conditioned or built in at an early age’’ (p. 46). In general, the statements 
are poorly worded and not clear: “Psychologists are now changing mores and 
increasing interest in the old adage, ‘As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined’ ”’ 
(p. 51). 

Recent studies in the field are usually not cited. For example, on the topic 
of sleep, Shakespeare, Milton, and Samuel Johnson are quoted, while the 
Toronto, the Minnesota, and other studies of sleep are not mentioned. Similarly 
on fear: Wordsworth, Ovid, Emerson, Shakespeare, Defoe, and Montaigne are 
quoted, but specific mention to the work of Mary Cover Jones, Jersild, and 
others is omitted in the text, their names being given only in the “Selected 
References” at the end of the chapter. After reading the section on sleep, the 
student would know nothing of the scientific findings about the sleep of young 
children. 

Since there are already available a number of excellent textbooks in the 
field of child psychology, it seems to the reviewer that the author has failed 
to meet the needs of any group of students and that the book fulfils no useful 


purpose. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EstHER McGInnis 


A comprehensive study of children’s reading.—Since educators became con- 
scious of the fact that the interests of children in reading might be quite different 
from those prescribed for them by adults, many studies have been made. Lazar 
reports in her monograph' an extensive study of the reading interests, activities, 
and opportunities of bright, average, and dull children in greater New York. 
The study is timely. It is particularly significant for what it reveals concerning 
the differences in reading interests of dull children. If it is typical of conditions 
elsewhere, some of the findings are disturbing. 

The pupils investigated were enrolled in thirteen schools in New York and 
Brooklyn in Grades II A to VIII B. These pupils were about equally divided 
into groups of bright, average, and dull children. Foreign languages were spoken 
in 40 per cent of the homes. In general, the bright children came from homes of 
the higher socio-economic brackets. The dull were found in the homes of skilled 
and unskilled workers. A detailed inventory examination was administered 
both to groups and to individuals. 

* May Lazar, Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, Average, and 
Dull Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education,‘No. 707. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 128. $1.60. 
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The results of the study will be eagerly scanned by persons concerned with 
the development of children’s interests in reading. Comparisons may be made 
between this and the earlier studies of Dunn, Jordan, Terman, and others. 

This study reveals that, as has been suspected, all is not well in the world of 
children’s reading. In spite of the attempts of adults to lead children to accept 
their standards of what is good in reading, children are still dominantly under 
the influence of the series books. The weakness of these books (or their virtues, 
if you defend such books) is still undetermined. Yet children from all socio- 
economic brackets prefer them to all others. 

That there is a marked relation in the socio-economic status of the home, the 
intelligence of pupils, and their opportunity to read is quite in accord with ex- 
pectations. That schools are failing to counteract the influence of cheap and 
easily available books and magazines is also known. 

The author’s general conclusion that the way out is through more adequate 
provision for good literature in the school, better guidance, and the provisio.. of 
easier but better-written books for dull children seems sound. Guidance is also 
essential for the average and the bright, since many of them fail to read books 
and magazines of the better types. Efforts must also be made to improve the 
types of reading done in the homes of the lower socio-economic levels if literature 
is to do its part in elevating tastes and forming character. Unless something is 
done, poetry promises to be the privilege of the brilliant among the adult popula- 
tion and of a few of the dull children who seem to show some preference for it. 

Lazar’s monograph, like other publications in the same series, is well written, 
well documented, and well organized. The techniques used in the investigation 
were skilfully selected and used. The investigation will undoubtedly stand as 
one of the important studies of children’s interests. The book is especially note- 
worthy for the many excellent practical suggestions given in the summary and 


the conclusions. 
G. A. YOAKAM 
UNIvERsItTy oF PITTSBURGH 
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